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It seems that racing is coming 
into its own again. Two new race- 
ways are to open things up for 
new records and the interest that 
has centered on Indianapolis is 
spreading from coast to coast. 
Foreign drivers are again pepped 
up about American contests, races 
of every description from soap 
box derbies to 500-mile go’s are 
blanketing the country. It is a 
big development and beginning on 
page 476 there is a composite sur- 
vey of it all by Frank Tighe and 
W. F. Bradley. 
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Big Gain Predicted 


Next Year’s Motor Output to Run 10 to 15% 
Higher According to Conservative Estimates 


By Harold E. Gronseth 


While individual motor companies are 
setting 1937 production goals 20 to 30 
per cent higher than in 1936, such a 
gain for the industry as a whole is 
more than liberal, observers anticipate 
at this early stage. From 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent represents more nearly 
the overall increase expected by the 
realists for next year. Obviously, it is 
the objective of every company to im- 
prove its percentage of total business 


Ford Pushes Tire Making Plans 


Present Equipment May Be Utilized Since Makers of 
Tire Machinery Are Behind on Present Orders 


Detroit: Correspondence 


The Ford Motor Co.’s plans for its 
own tire plant to relieve the company 
of its present dependency upon tire 
manufacturers in the strife-torn Akron 
area, are reported to be going ahead 
steadily and to have been accelerated 
as a result of the latest Akron union 
labor demonstration which resulted in 
a three-day shutdown of the B. F. 
Goodrich Akron plants, affecting’ more 
than 10,000 workers. While the Ford 
company has received estimates from 
practically all tire mold and equipment 
makers on approximately $10,000,000 
worth of modern tire and tube building 
equipment, it is reliably understood 
that few, if any, of these equipment 
manufacturers can promise the Ford 
eompzny delivery for mzny months, all 
being loaded up with orders of Akron 
tire manufacturers who are decentral- 
izing and increasing their production 
facilities outside of Akron. 

Until such time as Ford can get a 
full complement of machinery and 
equipment, it is understood the com- 
pany will utilize its own equipment 
now in use in several departments of 
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the Ford factories, including calenders, 
tubing machines, vulcanizers, etc., used 
in the manufacture of parts such as 
steering wheels. For the time being 
at least, it is reported, the company 
will use its present forge shop for tire 
building purposes. This four-story 
building has floor space of between 
160,000 and 200,000 sq. ft. 

Expert tire designers are under- 
stood to be at work on designs for the 
new Ford tire which will eventually be- 
come universal standard equipment on 


all Ford cars, replacing Firestone, 
Goodyear, Goodrich and U. S. tires 
now used. The report that several 


technical experts and tire design ex- 
perts from the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ter Co. were working on the new Ford 
tire plants, has given rise to much 
speculation in automotive circles, as to 
whether the Ford tire building move is 
purely a Ford move or possibly a 
veiled aspect of a Firestone decentral- 
ization program. It is recalled that 
while other major Akron tire manufac- 
turers have openly announced decen- 
tralization programs and have acquired 
production facilities outside of Akron, 
(Turn to page 472, please) 


being done, which accounts for the 
higher gains represented by individual 
goals. There is general agreement, 
however, that the industry’s output in 
1937 should cross the 5,000,000 mark to 
make the year rank second only to the 
boom year, 1929, when production 
reached a peak of 5,621,715 units. 

With the exception of two or three 
companies just getting under way, the 
motor industry is swinging rapidly into 
a heavy manufacturing program on its 
1937 models. Some plants are making 
better progress than they had expected 
and will have substantial output to re- 
port for the current month. October, 
however, seems certain to fall short of 
the corresponding month last year when 
a total of 280,316 cars and trucks were 
turned out, because of the slightly later 
start made this year, especially by two 
of the volume producers. As near as 
can be estimated at this time, October 
production should approximate 250,000 
units. 

Final figure on September produc- 
tion by the industry in the U. S. and 
Canada will be very close to 135,000 
units of which Ford accounted for more 
than 50 per cent as the result of con- 
tinuing 1936 model manufacture until 
close to the end of the month. More 
than half of the balance of last month’s 
output represented 1937 cars built by 
companies that got off to an early start. 
The total for September, which marked 
the low point in motor vehicle produc- 
tion this year, was 45 per cent higher 
than in September last year, which was 
also the low for 1935 due to the change- 
over to new models. 

Third quarter production amounted 
roughly to 862,500 cars and trucks 
compared with 1,477,652 units in the 
preceding quarter and 863,100 in the 
third quarter of 1935. Each quarter 
this year has shown progressive gains 
over the corresponding periods of last 
year. The increase for the first quarter 
was 10.8 per cent; for the second, 23 
per cent, and for the third, 26.3 per 

(Turn to page 474, please) 
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“A hundred million dollar in- 

dustry has been born in Amer- 

ica,” says A. A. Anderson, pres- 

ident of the Hayes Body Corp., 

Grand Rapids, Mich., referring 

to the rapidly growing tourist 
trailer business. 
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60,000 Claimed for Motor Union 


Lewis Announces Gains in CIO Membership Drive; 
Denies Peace Talks Begun with AFL 


By L. W. Moffett 


Organization of 60,000 employees in 
the automotive industries by the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization was 
claimed by John L. Lewis, head of the 
committee, at a press conference in 
Washington last Tuesday. He further 
said that the CIO had increased union 
membership in the rubber industry 
from 4000 last January to 28,000 in 
September. Lewis said he had no 
figures as to the number of workers 
the committee had organized in the 
steel industry. He denied that the CIO 
had entered upon peace negotiations 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The fact that he presented figures 
on unionization in the automotive and 
rubber industries and omitted them 
with respect to organization in the 
steel industry was taken to indicate 
that little progress had been made by 
the CIO in its steel drive. Lewis said, 
however, that the committee has ample 
funds to continue the steel drive. He 





Temporary Group of Three to Begin Administering 
Government Contracts Act 


Headed by Frank Healy of the of- 
fice of the solicitor of the Department 
of Labor, Secretary of Labor Francis 
Perkins has named a temporary board 
of three members to administer the 
Walsh-Healy government contracts 
act. The other two members are Hugh 
L. Kerwin, director of conciliation, and 
Telfair Knight, counsel for the Textile 
Labor Relations division of the depart- 
ment. They will serve pending a spe- 
cial appropriation by Congress. At 
present the board has no funds of its 
own. Healy was formerly head of the 
government contracts division of the 
N.R.A. 

The board will hold hearings to make 
findings arising under the Walsh- 
Healy law which went into effect 
Sept. 28. It requires that manufac- 
turers and dealers who make future 
contracts in excess of $10,000 with the 
government shall comply with certain 
minimum wage, maximum hour and 
other labor conditions. It provides for 
enforcing “prevailing wages” where 
contracts are placed, an 8-hr. day, a 
maximum of 40 hours per week with 
payment of overtime in excess of 40 
hours. It is probable such overtime will 
call for one and one-half times pay. 
The board is charged with the duty of 
passing upon requests for exceptions 
and exemptions, establishment of over- 
time rates, complaints in violation of 
the act, establishment of prevailing 
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minimum wages and appeals from the 
rulings of other agencies. 

Secretary Perkins said the deter- 
mination of minimum wages will be 
made by industries or industry groups 
and will be preceded by hearings at 
which representatives of labor and 
management will be invited to appear. 
The board in making such recommen- 
dations will also draw upon the panel 
of employer and employee consultants 
for technical advice. The Secretary is 
expected to name this panel within a 
few days. 

Thus far no minimum wage hearings 
have been scheduled on the docket of 
the board. It was announced, however, 
that the clothing industry would prob- 
ably be the first to be taken up. The 
department is now making a statistical 
survey of wages paid in the various 
branches of the clothing industry. 





David Graham Nimmo 


David Graham Nimmo died Oct. 2 at 
Grace Hospital, Detroit, succumbing to 
injuries received Sept. 17 when he was 
run down by a speeding automobile. Mr. 
Nimmo was service promotional man- 
ager of the Dodge division of Chrysler 
Corp. Born in Scotland in 1896, Mr. 
Nimmo was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. He had 
been in the motor car business since 
1919 and joined the Chrysler organiza- 
tion in 1981. 


said that it has 175 organizers, aside 
from local organizers, at work in the 
steel industry. He did not indicate the 
classes of workers which he said had 
been organized in the automotive and 
rubber industries, but apparently was 
gratified at the headway made in these 
industries. 

In denying. that peace negotiations 
between the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO were under way, 
Lewis said that if such a move is to 
be made it is “up to” President Green 
of the Federation to initiate it. He 
said that all that is necessary to bring 
about peace is for the executive coun- 
cil of the Federation to rescind its 
order ousting the CIO and its affiliated 
unions and to state what unions of the 
Federation may proceed with the cam- 
paign to organize industries industrial- 
ly. Lewis’ denial of peace negotiations 
came after statements by David Du- 
binsky, president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, in- 
timating that peace negotiations had 
been started. This announcement was 
made at the New York convention of 
the cap and millinery department of 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ Union. President Green had 
expressed gratification at the move. 
It is believed that Dubinsky was send- 
ing up a “trial balloon.” 

Lewis said Dubinsky’s statement in- 
corporated terms which he knew Green 
would not accept. Dubinsky said he 
might consider an agreement which 
would insure organization of the steel 
and other mass industries on an indus- 
trial basis. While Green indicated his 
pleasure at this move it is believed 
that, as Lewis said, the terms set forth 
by Dubinsky are too broad for accep- 
tance by the A. F. of L. Nevertheless, 
conferences are expected to be held 
informally in an effort to see if peace 
might be patched up. The fact that 
Green was a luncheon guest of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Hyde Park this week 
gave rise to reports that the President 
is striving to have peace restored. 





Sales Corporation Formed 


For Edwards Home-mobile 


Articles of incorporation for the 
Edwards Home-mobile Corp. as_ the 
sales subsidiary of Edwards Iron 


Works, Inc., have been filed with the 
secretary of state at Indianapolis. The 
new corporation will have direction of 
the sales activities of the new Edwards 
Home-mobile. 


Hupp Meeting Postponed 


The date of the general meeting of 
Hupp Motor Car Corp. stockholders 
which had been postponed to Oct. 7 
was again changed this week to Nov. 7. 
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GM Favors “Quality Dealers” 


Low Overhead Dealers to Be Eliminated as Uneconomic and 
Territorial Protection to Be Enforced 


By Don Blanchard 


Cross selling was characterized as 
the most demoralizing influence in the 
whole distribution by Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president of General Motors Corp., 
in speeches he made before pre-an- 
nouncement conventions of the field 
sales forces of the Chevrolet and Olds- 
mobile divisions. Declaring that low 
overhead dealers on the outskirts of 
large metropolitan areas had an un- 
economic advantage over dealers lo- 
cated within these areas, he said that 
the corporation was coming to the 
viewpoint that something must be done 
to give the quality dealer some form 
of territorial protection. He also ex- 
pressed the hope that General Motors 
executives would take the lead in find- 
ing the solution for this problem. 

The importance which General 
Motors executives attach to this matter 
was also reflected in the speech made 
by R. H. Grant, vice-president, at the 
Olds meeting. One of the important 
points he stressed was that the terri- 
torial protection provided in the Olds 
contracts should be administered as it 
was intended to be enforced. In this 
connection, he urged the Olds zone 
managers to make decisions on in- 
fringement claims within two weeks. 
Incidentally; it might be mentioned 
here that at the Pontiac preview, a high 
sales executive indicated to AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES that vigorous enforce- 
ment was planned for the territorial 
protection which the 1937 Pontiac con- 
tract will afford. 

Discussing quality dealers at both 
meetings, Mr. Sloan said that they 
were just as important as quality prod- 
ucts. “This means,” he said, “that in 
all respects our relationship with our 
dealers must reflect the quality atti- 
tude. We must treat our dealers as we 
might wish to be treated ourselves. 
We must not fail to recognize that they 
are human beings, just as we are 
human beings. We must appreciate 
that in the aggregate the dealer organ- 
ization has not only several hundreds 
of millions of dollars employed almost 
exclusively in partnership with us in 
the sale of General Motors products, 
but on an individual basis the invest- 
ment is frequently practically all the 
individual has in the world, and that, 
in a way, increases our moral respon- 
sibility. And we should realize that 
we cannot have a quality dealer organ- 
ization unless we give that organiza- 
tion an opportunity to carry on on a 
quality basis. There must be a chance 
for a reasonable profit. We must move 
forward intelligently and aggressively 
in establishing the fact that the Gen- 
eral Motors franchise is a valuable 
franchise, not in good years only, but 
through the whole business cycle.” 

Continuing, Mr. Sloan said: “I am 
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gratified to believe that the old idea 
that the more dealers we can bring 
into any particular community, the 
more cars we can sell, is an exploded 
fallacy—I am quite convinced that the 
contrary is true.” 

Somewhat similar criticism was di- 
rected by Mr. Grant at the theory that 
more sales are the inevitable conse- 
quence of increasing the number of 
salesmen. Stating that there are twice 
as many retail salesmen as can make a 
living, he said that the next important 
step to be taken was to follow the 
quality dealer plan with a quality 
salesman program. 

The 1937 Oldsmobiles were shown to 
the press and the entire field organiza- 
tion of the company at its national 
convention. Details of the new line 
will be announced at the time of the 
New York automobile show in Novem- 
ber. As in the model year just ended, 
there are two separate lines of cars, a 
six and an eight, embodying many 
changes from their predecessors and 
differing materially in styling from 
each other. Both have longer wheel- 
bases and greater overall length, with 
more interior room and increased lug- 
gage space. 

New, larger engines develop more 
horsepower and through slower engine 
speeds and carburetion refinements 
offer greater economy of operation. 
New safety features have been added, 
principal of which are the new uni- 
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steel body by Fisher and more rigid 
frame. The cars are lower and pro- 
vide easier access for passengers. 

Oldsmobile in 1937 celebrates its 
40th anniversary, the first Oldsmobile, 
a one-cylinder car, having been built 
in 1897. Production of 1936 cars 
reached a new high mark of over 200,- 
000 which compares with only 25,000 
cars during the bottom of the depres- 
sion in 1932. 


Greyhound Places Biggest 
Coach Order with Yellow 


An order for 505 super-highway 
coaches, said to be the largest single 
order ever placed for motor coach 
equipment, was received this week by 


General Motors Truck Co. from the 
Greyhound Lines and affiliated com- 
panies. 


The order, in addition to being the 
largest in number of units, is also the 
largest in dollar volume, being over $6,- 
800,000. Production work on _ these 
coaches will start within the next 60 
days at Pontiac, Mich., where all Yel- 
low Coaches are built. 


American Bantam Prices 


The American Bantam Car Co., 
Butler, Pa., has announced prices of 
its seven 1937 models. The following 
are f.o.b. factory: 

One-quarter 


ton truck chassis . $275 


“iv 


Chassis with panel body..... 395 
Chassis with pick-up body.... 385 
ny WD | ibbw.c ibd dlesen Oe a 
Ne > dite 
BtanGarG COUME ....cccccccces = 365 
I POEUN 6c cicisccicccsdces 385 
Custom-built roadster, from ......... 445 
Special equipment and the standard ac- 
cessory group are extra on all models. 








The American Bantam business coupe, priced at $335 f.o.b. 
factory, Butler, Pa., is shown above. 
(Below) The custom-built American Bantam roadster, with 
special equipment for high speed performance, lists from 
$445 up, f.o.b. Butler, Pa. 
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The new Pitcairn 
autogiro _ travels 
under its own 
power on land as 
well as in the air 


Acme photo 





Roadable Autogiro 


New Type Machine Travels on Land 
As Well as Air Under Own Power 


An experimental type autogiro, ca- 
pable of being driven on highways as 
well as being flown in the air, was 
delivered to the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce last week at the front door of 
the Department of Commerce Building 
by James G. Ray, veteran autogiro pilot 
and vice-president of the Autogiro Co. 
of America, Philadelphia, Pa., builders 
of the craft. 

Mr. Ray landed in a small downtown 
park just north of the Department of 
Commerce Building, and in a few mo- 
ments, by folding the rotors back over 
the fuselage and engaging the tail 
wheel to a drive from the engine, the 
autogiro was made “roadable.” Mr. 
Ray then drove down the street to the 
front entrance of the Commerce De- 
partment, where it was formally deliv- 
ered to Eugene L. Vidal, director of 
air commerce, for acceptance flight 
tests. The autogiro is one of six ex- 
perimental aircraft manufactured for 
the bureau by various companies, as 
part of its development program for 
private owner aircraft types. 

The distinctive feature of the auto- 
giro is its roadability, which was dem- 
enstrated by Mr. Ray in his trip 
through the streets to the Commerce 
Department. The craft is designed for 
operation on highways after it has 
landed, or on its way to a field for take- 
off. This has been accomplished by pro- 
viding rotor blades which can readily 
be folded back over the fuselage, a 
clutch between the engine and propeller 
so that the propeller may be discon- 
nected from the engine, and a power 
drive from the engine to the tail wheel 
so that the autogiro becomes practically 
an automobile for ground operation. 

Pilot and passenger sit side by side 
in an enclosed cockpit of size equal to 
that provided in the average automo- 
bile coupe. The engine is mounted in 
the rear of the seats, making for good 
visibility ahead, and the propeller is in 
front. Transmission mechanism is pro- 
vided to bring the rotor up to speed 
preparatory for flight, and to divert 
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power to the rear wheel for travel on 
the ground. 

Top speed of the autogiro is 90 m.p.h., 
and sufficient fuel and oil are carried 
for 3% hours’ cruising flight with pilot 
and one passenger and 40 lb. of bag- 
gage. Its minimum speed is 20 m.p.h., 
and it is designed to take off in less 
than 150 ft. with no wind. 





German Plant in China 


Benz Reported Building Factories 
to Make 200 Trucks Monthly 


Arrangements for the erection of 
two automobile plants in China have 
been made by the Benz interests of 
Germany, it has been learned from re- 
liable sources. Machinery has already 
been bought and the factories are un- 
der construction, it is said, one of them 
being located in Chuchow Hunan and 
the other in Shanghai Native City. 
Although the enterprise will be con- 
trolled by Chinese interests, German 
engineers will be sent to China as chief 
technical executives. At the outset 
trucks only will be produced. 

All necessary machinery has been 
provided by the German concern. At 
first, all engines will be imported and 
only the chassis built in China, the 
schedule for the first two years being 
at the rate of 200 a month. Later on 
both gasoline and Diesel engines may 
be included in the program, and even 
the possibility of building complete 
passenger cars is being considered. 

The sponsors of this enterprise have 
in mind the day when all parts of 
China will be linked together by a 
network of modern highways. 


With Allied Industries 


Lester M. Curtiss, who has been superin- 
tendent of production at Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., has been promoted to as- 
sistant general superintendent. 

Carboloy Co., Inc., Detroit, announces a 
reduction in prices of Carboloy for tools and 
blanks, effective Oct. 1. The new price of 
Carboloy blanks for tool use will be based 
on 45 cents per gram in any size. 

E. C. Bullard, vice-president and general 
manager of the Bullard Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., sailed Oct. 1 for an extended busi- 
ness trip throughout Europe. He will visit 
Sweden, Russia, Germany, France, Eng- 
land and other countries, returning about 
the middle of December. 





Al P. Witteman, formerly with Nash 
Motors and for the past ten years with the 
Falk Co., Milwaukee, has joined the sales 
organization of Leland-Gifford Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., in charge of its Cleveland 
territory. 


Black Leads in Paris 


Use of Metallic Colors Gains at 
French Automobile Salon 





The most significant features from 
the point of view of color treatment of 
the cars on view at the annual French 
Automobile Salon, which opened last 
week in Paris, are the increased use 
of brown alone and in the use of grey- 
ish tones of blue, green, and brown, 
according to Philip H. Chase, color 
specialist of the Duco color advisory 
service. Black, however, still leads as 
the predominating color. Composite 
browns containing gray and even beige 
are prominent. Maroons are still of a 
very reddish hue. 

In the predominance of colors—black 
leading with approximately 20 per cent 
of the exhibits—blue follows closely 
with 19 per cent, then come grey, green, 
yellow, maroon, beige, brown and red. 
Although brown is well down the line 
in percentage it represents a noticeably 
increased use of that color over recent 
years, and is one of the outstanding 
features of the exhibit. 

Metallic colors are very much on the 
increase in European cars. These me- 
tallic colors are notable especially in 
blue, green, and brown. Cars generally 
are finished in one color, therefore in- 
creasing this year’s proportion of 
colored fenders. However, in place of 
contrasting colors. narrow stripes are 
appearing again on the belt line. 





Japanese Car Maker Plans 
Big U.S. Machine Orders 


American manufacturers of machine 
tools stand to profit from the new 
Japanese policy of self-sufficiency in 
automobile manufacturing. First of the 
Nipponese automobile companies to 
enter the market for tools here is the 
Nissan Jidosha which has embarked on 
the second phase of its expansion pro- 
gram and is about to order 2,500,000 
yen ($740,000) worth of new ma- 
chinery, it is reported. 

The Mitsubishi branch in New York 
City is making contracts for the 
Japanese company, according to the 
Nikkan Kogyo Shimbun, It is not yet 
known to what extent these machinery 
imports will be exempt from import 
duty, as provided in the automobile in- 
dustry control law. The law is open 
to elastic interpretation on this point, 
and other other Japanese firms are 
watching the situation with interest 
since it will establish a precedent. 

Nissan Jidosha, hitherto engaged in 
the manufacture of baby Datsun pas- 
senger cars and light trucks, will be- 
gin production of standard passenger 
cars of approximately 112-in. wheel- 
base next month. The necessary prepa- 
rations will be completed by the end of 
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this month. Nissan purchased part of 
its machinery and dies from Graham 
and the machinery arrived in Yoko- 
hama last month, according to the 
Nikkan Kogyo Shimbun. 

The Datsun continues to sell well. 
One thousand forty-nine cars were reg- 
istered.at the police bureaus from July 
15 to Aug. 14. This figure established 
a new high record for monthly regis- 
trations of Datsun cars and trucks. 
The highest monthly registration was 
in June with 550 units. 





APEM Employment Up 6.2% 


Payrolls 14.8% Above °35 


A study just completed by Automo- 
tive Parts and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, Inc., on the 48 plants used in 
the original equipment group of the 
parts industry shows that the first 
eight months of this year were better, 
in every respect, than the first eight 
months of 1935. 

Total employment for the group was 
up 6.2 per cent over last year and was 
3 per cent greater than the average 
employment for 1929. Man-hours 
worked were up 10.5 per cent and pay- 
rolls increased 14.8 per cent. Produc- 
tion employees worked an average of 
37.1 hours per week this year as 
against 35.6 hours per week in 1935. 

The average hourly rate for all fac- 
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From this field will rise Buick’s new building to house the 


engineering, personnel, 


laboratory, medical and police di- 


visions, part of the $14,500,000 plant expansion program 


now under way. 


In the background are the steel yard and 


plant of the forge division, while part of the engine plant 
is shown at the right 





tory employees for this year was 67.7 
cents per hour, an increase of 3.7 per 
cent over the similar period last year. 
Due to the increase in the hourly rate 
and the greater number of hours 
worked, the average weekly earning 
per factory employee was $25.77 this 
year as against $23.79 for the first 
eight months of last year. 





Kight Months’ Exports $159 Million 
Exports and Imports of the Automotive Industry for August and Eight 
Months Ended August, 1936-1935 











| AUGUST 
1936 
| No. Value 
. 
EXPORTS | $ 
Motor vehicles, parts and accessories... . | 12,359 ,003 
PASSENGER CARS 
Passenger cars and chassis. . ; ...| 8,208) 4,186,011 
Low price range $850 inclusive... | 7,902) 3,830,900 
Medium price range over $850 to $1,200...| 250) 242,263 
$1,200 to $2,000 jacaee 38) 57,552 
Over $2,000 19| 296 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
Motor trucks, buses and chassis (total)....| 7,385) 3,858,305 
Under one ton | 1,195} 451,379 
One and up to 1% tons | 5,119) 2,516,171 
Over 134 tons to 24 tons 891; 697,608 
Over 214 tons | 141) 157,579 
Bus chassis... .... , 39 35, 568 
PARTS, ETC. | 
Parts except engines and tires. . pis ds a5 jae alhetde 
Automobile unit assemblies. . . pcs | 1,597,139). . 
Automobile parts for replacement (n.e.s.). 1,975,239) . 
Automobile accessories (n.e.s.) im 243,230). . 
Automobile service appliances cae 309, 598) . 
Airplanes, seaplanes and other aircraft... 58) 1,180,730 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires ; 483 ,451 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES | 
Stationary and Portable 
Diesel and semi-Diese! 2) 12,771 
Other stationary and portable: | | 
Not over 10 hp. } 825) 61,613) 
Over 10 hp... . ve] 158) 80,325) 
Automobile engines for: 
Motor trucks and buses. | 361] 42,444 
| oe ; 523) 43 , 268 
Engines and aircraft.-............... | 87| 643,980 
Accessories and parts (carburetors)... . . | eiiw' | 140,1 
IMPORTS rs 
, 
| 


Automobile and chassis (dutiable)....... 
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AUGUST 


AUGUST 
1935 1936 1935 
No. Value | No. | Value No. Value 
a eee | . - | - - | 
| $s = | $ 
. +++. .| 15,733,705). . |158,549,984 . . . [162,087,720 


| | 


10,076| 5,651 ,607|120,360|67,576 065) 121,206 
9,512) 5,022,311|111 604/58, 141, 199/111 816 


67 ,987 ,559 
57 ,423 ,356 





399, '380,007/ 6.514) 6,172,237, 7.650| 7.373.210 
62} 95,708} 910| 1,392,769| 1,180| 1,745,880 
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Nash Profit Rises 
$177,249 for Third Quarter 


Against Loss Year Ago 


Net profits of $177,249 for the third 
quarter ended Aug. 31, after deducting 
manufacturing and administration ex- 
pense and providing for state and fed- 
eral taxes, were reported to the board 
of directors of the Nash Motors Co. at 
their regular meeting here today. The 
board declared the usual dividend of 
$0.25 a share payable Nov. 2 to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 20. This third 
quarter profit compares with a new 
loss of $161,878 during the same period 
of last year. Net profits for the nine 
months to Aug. 31, 1936, were $603,137 
against a loss of $1,124,094 a year ago. 

In discussing prospects for the fu- 
ture C. W. Nash, chairman of the 
board, revealed that the company al- 
ready has on its books a bank of more 
than 24,000 orders for its 1937 line of 
cars, 14,000 for immediate shipment 
and the remainder for shipment prior 
to Jan. 1. This assures the company 
three consecutive 8000 car months, the 
best period in more than five years 
without consideration of the normal 
flow of orders during these months. 


U.S. Branches May Cut 
List 


The managements of the Japanese 
branches of Ford and General Motors 
are credited in the Japanese press with 
intentions to reduce their list prices 
in Japan in an attempt to cope with 
the competition of native manufac- 
turers which is imminent as a result 
of the protective measures of the auto- 
mobile industry control law. It is ex- 
pected that the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry will give positive sup- 
port, such as free-of-duty importation 
of manufacturing tools and exemption 
from taxes, not only to the Toyoda and 
Nissan companies, but also to the 
Kokusan Jidosha Kogyo K.K. 


Prices in Japan 
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Charles Hayden Named 
Mack Truck Chairman 


Owing to the death of A. J. Bros- 
seau, president, the board of directors 
of Mack Trucks, Inc., the parent hold- 
ing company of the Mack Trucks group, 





Charles Hayden 
elected chairman of the board 
of directors of Mack Trucks, 

Ine. 


this week created the office of chair- 
man of the board and elected to that 
office Charles Hayden, who has long 
been a member of the board. Mr. Hay- 
den also accepted temporarily the office 
of president of the parent holding com- 
pany. 

International Motor Co., the prin- 
cipal manufacturing subsidiary, of 
which Mr. Brosseau was a director but 
not an officer, has as its president E. C. 
Fink, and as its senior vice-president 
W. R. Edson. 


MEMA Index Off from July 
But Well Above August ’35 


Declines in automotive shipments in 
all branches of the industry were ap- 
parent in August, according to manu- 
facturers reporting their monthly busi- 
ness figures to the Motor & Equipment 
Manufacturers Association. While ser- 
vice parts shipments and service equip- 
ment shipments to wholesalers declined 
very slightly, the former dropping only 
one point, the seasonal decline in origi- 
nal equipment shipments as well as the 
13-point loss in accessories brought the 
total index figure down. 


MEMA Current Monthly Index 


(January, 1925, equals 100) 


Original Equipment Shipments to Vehicle Mfrs................ patie 


Service Parts Shipments to Wholesalers 
Accessories Shipments to Wholesalers 


Grand Index (Composite) of above divisions 
Index Car and Truck Production 
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Service Equipment Shipments to Wholesalers 
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The grand index for August of all 
groups reporting stood at 110 per cent 
of the 1925 base. This compares with 
136 per cent for July and 92 per cent 
for August, 1935. Shipments to vehicle 
manufacturers for original equipment 
dropped to 108 per cent of the base as 
compared with 145 per cent for July 
and 85 per cent for August last year. 


& Ye 
~SLANTS. 
ELEPHANTS—The elephant market 
in India is severely depressed. At u 
recent public sale in Calcutta 11 ele- 
phants were sold at an average price 
of only $345, well under quotations of 
former years, according to a report to 
the Department of Commerce. The ani- 
mals are used for heavy transport. 
Rulers and wealthy individuals keep 
them for state occasions and hunting 
expeditions. That they are slowly going 
out of style and being replaced by the 
automobile is the conclusion drawn 
from the falling market. Elephants will 
still be used, however, for work in the 
teak forests of Burma and for trans- 
port work in parts of India where there 

are no roads. 


ARGENTINE NEEDS — Argentina 
will need to import 100,000 motor ve- 
hicles per year for several years to 
replace worn out machines and to take 
care of the market that is now rapidly 
expanding thanks to the road-building 
program, according to Ingeniero Al- 
lende Posse, president of the national 
roads board, who recently visited the 
United States. Argentine automobile 
imports declined sharply during the 
past five years. Wear and tear brought 
the number in circulation down from 
436,000 in 1930 to only 250,000 today. 
The day when the automobile was re- 
garded as a luxury is past, says Ing. 
Posse. Today it is a work vehicle and 
the average distance covered per day 
per vehicle is double what it used to be, 
thanks to the 6000 kilometers of hard- 
surfaced roads now in use. 


AIR PASSENGERS—Air lines operat- 
ing in the continental United States 
carried 106,143 passengers last August, 
according to reports received by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, from the 22 companies 
eperating. These lines flew 6,046,421 
miles, carried 565,358 lb. of express and 
flew 43,109,200 passenger miles during 
the month. 


FIELD TO FACTORY—“Farms of 
the Future” is the title of a new sound- 
slide film produced by the Ford Motor 
Co. to illustrate Mr. Ford’s contention 





Aug July Aug. 

193 1936 1935 

108 145 85 

Gilusns Wahnmnns weale es 147 148 124 
baka we was takes whhus< a ade ee 75 88 126 
MetEks a bacie ese wakn 106 109 75 
catabinaiers a Waaeiee iene cena 110 136 92 
sal OPT | eculphiaters Alera aioe 115 188 103 
Wik cia ere aaah a RaW wedasane 68 76 66 





that the problem of farm surpluses will 
be solved eventually by the use of farm 
crops in the world’s industries. 


1937 Graham Prices 


Custom Supercharger 


Series 120 
RIS 5s a cig di a iminsnlic BPs alee $954 
Cee, MEO DOME ooo. c kc woe cce ences 975 
Tourimg Sedan, 4-Goor -...........6005% 995 
Touring Sedan, 4-door, with trunk.... 1,025 

Supercharger 

Series 116 
ee ne ee ee 865 
Coupe with rumble seat .............. 895 
Touring Sedan, 2-do0or ........86.s. 865 
Touring-Sedan, 2-door, with trunk... 895 
Touring Sedan, 4-door, with trunk... 925 

Cavalier 

Series 95 
ROR EOOIIIO © 56.0 555 bh soe 0 KG G95 Os 725 
Coupe with rumble seat .............. 775 
Toering Sedan, 2-Goor ........0ccseces 745 
Touring Sedan, 2-door, with trunk.... 775 
Touring Sedan, 4-door .............. . 
Touring Sedan, 4-door, with trunk.. 805 

Crusader 

Series 85 


Touring Sedan, 2-door ................ 
Touring Sedan, 2-door, with trunk.... 
Touring Sedan, 4-door .............. at 
Touring Sedan, 4-door, with trunk.. 


595 


695 


Perfect Circle Bonus 


Based on Length of Service, 5 to 
10 Per Cent Extra Is Paid 


On Oct. 2, 1936, a bonus was peid 
to the employees of the Hagerstown 
New Castle and Tipton, Indiana plants 
of the Perfect Circle Co. The average 
amount of money received by employees 
was $37, and the largest amount re- 
ceived by any one person was $125. 

In announcing the payment of the 
bonus, C. N. Teetor, president, madc 


. the following statement to employees: 


“Ever since this company was found- 
ed it has paid the standard or above 
standard wages of the communities in 
which its plants were located. In addi- 
tion, the company has paid annual divi- 
dends to its stockholders, which in re- 
cent years have been at the rate of 
$2 per share per year. The company 
has always operated on the policy that 
a strong cash position was the best in- 
surance it could have to keep employ- 
ment steady and maintain its leading 
position in the piston ring industry. 
The balance of profits has been used 
to build a cash account that would 
stand the emergency of poor business, 
plant expansion or the introduction of 
new products. 

“The soundness of this policy is now 
being proven. Ample funds were avail- 
able to develop, manufacture and place 
on the market our new product, the 
X-90 ring. The sale and acceptance of 
this product has surpassed our expecta- 
tions and this has increased profits. 
Profits for the first six months of this 
year were above normal and, as a re- 
sult, a surplus of cash has been ac- 
cumulated in excess of the require- 
ments of the business. 

“Therefore, the board of directors 
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has ordered that a distribution of these 
profits be made to both employees and 
stockholders. Employees are to receive 
a profit sharing bonus, stockholders an 
extra dividend. Thus employees re- 
ceive more than normal wages for their 
efficient work, and stockholders receive 
more than normal interest for their in- 
vestment and risk in the business.” 

Based on the total income received 
from the company from Dec. 31, 1935, 
to June 22, 1936, employees will re- 
ceive bonuses of from 5 to 10 per cent 
of this amount, depending on length 
of service. 


AMA Member Shipments Up 
26% for First 9 Months 


Factory shipments by members of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation during the first nine months of 
this year amounted to 2,561,905 cars 
and trucks according to the preliminary 
report released today by the associa- 
tion. 

On the basis of this estimate opera- 
tions for the group are running 26 per 
cent above last year and 72 per cent 
above the five-year average. 

September shipments of association 
members, with only a few companies in 
new model production, amounted to 56,- 
302 units—a decrease of 5 per cent 
under the corresponding month last 
year. 

The report, which covers all but one 
of the major producers of motor vehi- 


cles in the United States, is sum- 
marized below: 

a ee re re 56,302 
I eo os ace ko dade 6-0 206,193 
rr ern 59,329 
SS a re ee 2,561,905 
FP etait thokiuteciméstcaeiedininenn 2,030,897 





LANSING THOMS has been 
sistant 
Paige Motors Corp. He 
Graham for nine years having served 
vice-president and general sales manager 
in the Michigan distributorship, New Eng- 
land district manager and national director 
of districts. 


named 
general sales manager of Graham- 


as- 


has been with 
as 


DEL N. LARSON, who has been western 
sales manager, succeeds Lansing Thoms as 
director of districts with Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp. 


ADRIAN MARMOR, who has been con- 
nected with the Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., 
for several years in the capacity of designer, 
is now with the Hale Fire Pump Co., Inc., 
Conshohocken, Pa., as superintendent, hav- 
ing charge of the design and manufacture of 
fire apparatus. 

HAROLD S. VANCE chairman of the 
board, Studebaker corporation, is in Europe 
to attend automobile shows in London and 
Paris. He will return October 23. 

VINCENT BENDIX, president of the 
Bendix Aviation Corp., sailed on the Nor- 
mandie for Europe where he will visit sev- 
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eral automobile and airplane shows in 
various cities and call at the offices and 
plants of foreign firms associated witn the 
Bendix interests. 

JESSE W. SANGER has been appointed 
special representative of Nash Motors Co. in 
South America. Mr. Sanger will leave New 
York for Rio de Janeiro Oct. 3 and plans to 
make his headquarters in Rio. 

ALBERT FILLNOW has been appointed 
director of inventory parts sales of the 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, 
Wis. Mr. Fillnow has been claims clerk in 
the FWD service department. 

WILLIAM ELLIOTT, Mitchellville, Ia., 
who formerly acted as a serviceman, and 
later was employed in the experimental de- 
partment of the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
has been promoted service engineer of the 
company. 

GUSTAV INGOLD, Auburn factory repre- 
sentative for Europe, has returned to the 
Continent after several weeks’ visit at the 
factory here. He will attend the Paris 
Automobile Salon, the London Olympia, and 
other motor car shows in Europe this fall. 

J. A. DONNELLY, manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of the Autocar Co., was elected 
vice-president of the Autocar Sales & Ser- 
vice Co. at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors this week. Mr. Donnelly joined the 
Autocar Co. in 1930. 

W. P. LOTZ has joined the Fellows Gear 
Shaper Co. as assistant sales manager with 
headquarters in Detroit. He recently re- 
turned from the Far East, where he acted 
as special representative for a number of 
companies. 


Labor Lay-Off Rates 
Made Peak in August 


Indicating a more general and earlier 
shut-down this year than last, the em- 
ployment statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor for the month of 
August show a lay-off rate of 26.94 
per 100 employees in the automobile 
and body industry against 13.84 a year 
ago, and a total separation rate of 
28.15 against 14.73. 

That parts plants were busier in 
August than in the same month last 
year is shown by the slightly better 
rate of 3.85 per 100 for lay-offs as 
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Automobile races are becoming 

popular in Japan. Here is a scene 

at the newly completed speedway 
near Tokyo. 


compared with 5.54, and 5.64 for total 
separations against 6.45, in the report 
covering automobile parts’ industry 
figures. 

The following table gives detailed 
figures: 

Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 

employees) in Specified Industries 


Automobiles and Bodies 


Aug. July Aug. 
Class of rates 1936 1936 1935 
ET a ee Tee ee 0.99 1.28 0.70 
SND: oi ocvene conan 0.22 0.28 0.19 
OS rr 6.80 13.84 
Total separation ........ 28.15 8.36 14.73 
DEE 6 otteeess065.000 4.30 2.99 3.39 

Automobile Parts 

Aug. July Aug. 

1936 1936 1935 
gh ee Ee ee ee oe 1.43 1.64 0.70 
NS SPOT ORGE 00 FFE 0.36 0.40 0.21 
SRE herr es ee 3.85 3.48 5.54 
Total separation ........ 5.64 5.52 6.45 
ROORIINEEL 8.444% s thetonexs 5.47 4.50 6.88 


W-O Reorganization Completed 


Last Minute Opposition by Stockholder Fails; 
Manufacturing Property Conveyed 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., won a 
complete victory in the United States 
Court of Appeals at Cincinnati when 
the petition of Edward D. Hoffman, 
Akron minority stockholder, asking 
leave to appeal the decision on re- 
organization, was denied late Tuesday. 
The reorganization was approved by 
Judge George P. Hahn in Toledo on 
Aug. 28 after extended hearings. It 
was shown that Hoffman was present 
at the hearings but made no protest. 

Judges Xenophon Hicks, C. O. 
Simons and Florence E. Allen heard 
the petition for leave to file an appeal, 
in which the stockholders claimed ir- 
reparable loss would accrue to stock- 
holders by virtue of the plan. David 


R. Wilson, trustee and president of 
the new company, was represented by 
Brown and Sanger, and Empire Securi- 
ties, Inc., by George W. Ritter. 

Virtually no delay in the reorganiza- 
tion has been encountered due to the 
move for an appeal. Stock rights have 
expired and by Oct. 10 underwriters 
will be notified as to the amount of 
stock they will be asked to take for 
distribution to the general public. 
Willys Overland Motors, Inc., received 
the deed on Thursday for property of 
Willys Overland which it will use for 
manufacturing and it was filed in the 
county recorder’s office. David R. Wil- 
son, trustee under order of the Federal 
Court, conveyed the property. 
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usiness in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


The recent gains in general business 
were continued last week, with the heavy 
industries particularly active. The an- 
nouncement of the intention to devalue 
the French franc had an unsettling in- 
fluence on money markets throughout 
the world, but the tension was relieved 
as the Bank of France released funds. 
Although retail business in New York 
City and the drought areas was some- 
what disappointing, retail trade for the 
country as a whole showed gains last 
month; and it is expected that further 
improvement will occur in October. Re- 
tail sales last week were from 10 to 18 
per cent above those in the corresponding 
period last year, while wholesale busi- 
ness showed gains from 20 to 25 per cent. 


Freight Movement Heavier 


Railway freight loadings during the 
week ended Sept. 26 amounted to 807,070 
cars, which marks an increase of 17,560 
cars above those in the preceding week, 
a gain of 177,135 cars above those a year 
ago, and a rise of 160,986 cars above 
those two years ago. 


Power Output Steady 
Production of electricity by the electric 
light and power industry in the United 
States during the week ended Sept. 26 
was slightly below that in the preceding 
week but was 16.1 per cent above that in 
the corresponding period last year. 


Lumber Production Gains 


Lumber production during the week 
ended Sept. 19 was 72 per cent of the 
1929 weekly average. Shipments and 
new business were equal to production, 
and heavy gains in these two items above 
the figures for the preceding week were 
largely due to the Labor Day holiday. 


Crude Output Firm 


Average daily crude oil production for 
the week ended Sept. 26 amounted to 
3,030,050 bbl., as compared with 3,037,000 
bbl. for the preceding week, and 2,763,200 
bbl for a year ago. 


Fisher’s Index 


Professor Fisher’s index of wholesale 
commodity prices for the week ended 
October 3 stood at 84.0, the same as the 
week before, as against 84.1 two weeks 
before. 


Federal Reserve Statement 


The consolidated statement of the 
Federal Reserve banks for the week 
ended Sept. 30 showed an increase of $2,- 
000,000 in holdings of discounted bills. 
Holdings of bills bought in the open 
market and government securities re- 
mained unchanged. Money in circulation 
increased $27,000,000, and the monetary 
gold stock gained $59,000,000. 








Trailer Regulations 


State Vehicle Administrators to 
Discuss Uniform Laws 


Chief subject to come before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors to be held at Hot Springs, Ark., 
Nov. 12-14, will be the regulation of 
tourist trailers. Increasing use of these 
is recognized as constituting a new 
traffic hazard which should be met so 
far as possible by uniform State laws 
and regulations. 

At least 38 State motor vehicle ad- 
ministrators are expected to bring to 
the meeting concrete proposals for 
tourist trailer regulation and from 
these the administrators will draw up 
a code for presentation to the various 
State legislatures. 


Japan Plans to Extend 
Air Research Centers 


The Japanese Mombusho (educa- 
tion office) recently decided to create 
aeronautical sections in Osaka and 
Kyushu Imperial Universities, and at 
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the Yokohama, Nagoya, and higher 
technical schools, as organs for collec- 
tive research in airplanes, engines, air- 
ships, and gliders. Heretofore only the 
physics department of the Tokio Im- 
perial University has had an aero- 
nautical research organ. 

The number of students to be ad- 
mitted to the new aeronautical sections 
will be limited to ten each, it is under- 
stood. The education office, it is re- 
ported, desires to open the new research 
organs in 1938. The cost of construc- 
tion and equipment is estimated at 
1,000,000 yen ($295,000). 


Ford Tire Making Plans 
(Continued from page 465) 


the Firestone company has remained 
silent and apparently inactive so far 
as decentralization is concerned. Auto- 
motive observers also recall the close 
personal friendship that hes existed 
for years between Henry Ford and 
Harvey Firestone, and find it dijfficult 
to believe that Ford would divorce him- 
self abruptly and completely from the 
tire company which has supplied more 





than half of all Ford original equip- 
ment tires. 

Ford’s requirements this year will 
number approximately 5,000,000 cas- 
ings. The specifications issued for bids 
from equipment manufacturers, it is 
understood, called for equipment suffi- 
cient to produce 24,000 tires per day on 
a basis of three eight-hour shifts. 

Akron tire company observers say 
that in view of the heavy orders booked 
by equipment manufacturers, it would 
probably be a matter of two or three 
years before the Ford company could 
get sufficient new equipment to pro- 
duce up to 24,000 tires a day. 


National Motor Boat Show 
In New York Jan. 8-16 


The 1987 National Motor Boat Show 
has been scheduled at Grand Central 
Palace in New York next Jan. 8 to 16, 
it was announced this week by Henry 
R. Sutphen, president of the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers. The dates are about 10 days 
earlier than in previous years. 

Ira Hand, secretary of the manufac- 
turers’ association and show manager, 
said that a lease had been signed for 
the three main exhibition floors at the 
Palace, and an option taken on the 
fourth floor. 


Perfect Circle to Pay Extra 


The board of directors of the Perfect 
Circle Co. declared an extra dividend 
of 50 cents a share on the 162,500 
shares of the common capital stock. 
The extra dividend is payable Nov. 1, 
toe stock of record as of Oct. 16, 1936. 
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Are More Races Needed? 


There appears to be a difference of 
opinion among French experts as to 
the desirability of holding further 
races. Some, though admitting the 
great benefits the industry has derived 
from the three already run, deprecate 
any more contests on the ground that 
speed would again be raised a notch 
and the danger greatly increased. 
Serious or fatal accidents would be 
almost sure to follow, and then the 
authorities would feel compelled to 
step in and restrict the speed of motor 
vehicles. Besides, they contend, the 
new vehicle is already thoroughly ad- 
vertised and fast coming into general 
use, and no more advertising of this 
kind is needed. 

Others, among them, Count de Dion, 
still see value in the race. . . . There 
is truth in both these contentions. 
Road contests give valuable lessons, but 
they must be carefully regulated or 
they will result in deplorable accidents. 
—From The Horseless Age, Oct., 1896. 
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Automotive Metal Markets 


Large Portion of Present Steel Production Going Into 
Stock for Use During Last Quarter 


By William Crawford Hirsch 


With steel mill operations main- 
tained on a virtually even keel during 
the past fortnight, it is sensed in the 
steel market that production is no 
longer the true measure of consump- 
tion and that more and more steel is 
being made for later needs. In some 
instances the impetus toward antici- 
pating later requirements was fur- 
nished by announcement of impending 
price advances; in others it seemed ad- 
visable to insure prompt deliveries. 

In any event, automotive consumers 
have been taking during the last few 
weeks, and continue to take, consid- 
erable tonnages which they will not 
have to order in October. Some of this 
has been converted into parts, ready 
for assemblies when the latter are 
scheduled; more is on the unfilled 
orders books of steel mills. 

There is now talk of a further ad- 
vance in steel prices, embracing all 
those descriptions of finished products 
that did not share in the recent price 
increase. Non-integrated strip pro- 
ducers, who now have to pay $2 a ton 
more for their semi-finished material, 
are said to be particularly dissatisfied 
with market prices. 

That automotive demand, especially 
for cold rolled strip, is most encourag- 
ing is seen from announcement that 
one of the large Detroit district mills 
is installing additional equipment which 
will give it an. increase of 40,000 tons 
of cold rolled strip a year. In view 
of the fact, however, that quite a few 
of the sheet mills are booked to very 
nearly the extent of their capacity in 
cold rolled sheets over the remainder 
of the year, it is surmised that, in so 
far as their flat steel requirements are 
concerned, automotive consumers are 
well covered for the current quarter. 
If, as the market prophets have it, 
announcement of an advance comes 
about Nov. 15, interest in it will be 
chiefly with a view to first quarter 
1937 needs, even though the highly im- 
probable should happen and these ad- 
vances become immediately effective. 
Those who predict such an advance say 
that it will be preceded by the long- 
discussed wage advance of steel mill 
workers. Visibility in the steel market 
at this time hardly extends beyond 
Nov. 3. The scrap market, however, 
ostentatiously paraded as a high cost 
ingredient in the last few weeks, has 

begun to give way and is now quoted 
lower, with prospects of further eas- 
ing off as the supply from automotive 
plants increases. 


Pig Iron—Talk persists that $1 a ton ad- 
vance overhangs the market some predict- 
ing that the rise will apply to first quarter 
1937 business which would result in quicken- 
ing buying previous to the advance. Move- 
ment of iron from blast furnaces to con- 
suming points is seasonally furthered by 
the rush to take advantage of what time 
remains for Great Lakes navigation. 
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Aluminum—The undertone of the market 
for secondary aluminum is a shade stronger. 
Prices, however, remain unchanged. The 
market for primary metal is steady and un- 
changed. 

Copper—While consumption is at a high 
rate, fresh buying is rather a tame affair, 
only a few thousand tons having been sold 
since the beginning of the month. Price is 
unchanged at 9% cents. 

Tin—The market rules dull with the 
week’s opening price for spot Straits 45.65 
cents, 20 points higher than at the preced- 
ing week’s close. 

Lead—Active and firm. 


Zinc—Quiet and unchanged. 


13 New NSPA Members 


Election of 13 new members as of 
Oct. 3 is announced by E. P. Chalfant, 
executive vice-president of NSPA. 
Eleven are wholesalers and two are 
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manufacturers. 
the 1936 total of new NSPA members 
to 121. 


These members bring 


S. Africa Buys 37 GMC 
Trucks for Road-Building 


As one of the first steps in a $25,- 
000,000 road construction program, the 
Union of South Africa has purchased 
37 GMC trucks, according to an.an- 
nouncement by the General Motors 
Truck Co. The trucks are to be 
equipped with hoists and shipped to 
Port Elizabeth, from which point they 
will be sent out on the various road 
improvement projects planned for 
South Africa. 

The road program takes in not only 
the building of new highways but the 
improvement and widening of many 
now existing, and presages the more 
widespread use of automobiles in the 
growing country of South Africa. 








Calendar of Coming Events 


SHOWS 


Olympia Motor Show, London, England, 
Oct. 15-24 
Czechoslovakia, 26th International Auto- 


mobile Exposition, Prague....Oct. 16-25 
9th International Automobile Salon, 
BEE, BOE. 0.000006 006sne0008 November 


National Motor Truck Show (N. J. 
Motor Truck Assn.), Newark, N. J., 


Nov. 3-7 
Canadian National Automobile Show, 
ED, bo cends cde showessseens Nov. 7-14 
National Automobile Show, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York ...... Nov. 11-18 
Omaha Automobile Show........ Nov. 11-15 


Philadelphia Automobile Show..Nov. 12-19 


Scottish Motor Show, Glasgow..Nov. 13-21 
International Aviation Show, Paris, 
Dl -i«ssacneeenuembsanweda Nov. 13-29 
Columbus Automobile Show..... Nov. 14-20 
Boston Automobile Show........ Nov. 14-21 
Buffalo Automobile Show........ Nov. 14-21 
Chicago Automobile Show.......Nov. 14-21 
Detroit Automobile Show........ Nov. 14-21 
New Haven Automobile Show...Nov. 14-21 
Indianapolis Automobile Show...Nov. 14-21 
Washington, D. C., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 14-21 
Cincinnati Automobile Show....Nov. 15-21 


St. Louis Automobile Show...... Nov. 15-22 


Pittsburgh Automobile Show....Nov. 16-21 
Brooklyn Automobile Show......Nov. 21-28 
Cleveland Automobile Show..... Nov. 21-28 
Montreal Automobile Show...... Nov. 21-28 


Kansas City Automobile Show..Nov. 21-29 
Milwaukee Automobile Show....Nov. 22-29 
Portland Automobile Show.......Nov. 22-29 
Baltimore Automobile Show.Nov. 26-Dec. 5 


28th Automobile Salon, _ Brussels, 
pO are Nov. 28-Dec. 9 
Peoria Automobile Show...Nov. 30-Dec. 5 


Natl. Exposition of Power & Mechanical 
Engineering, Biennial Meeting, New 
York City Nov. 30-Dec. 5 

First International Consumers Petroleum 
Exposition, Convention Hall, Detroit 


ec. 5-13 
Automotive Service Industries Joint 
Set, TD xocccctassveses Dec, 9-13 


National Motor Boat Show, New York, 
Jan. 8-16 
Illinois Automotive Ass’n, 4th Annual 
Show and Maintenance Exhibit 
Navy Pier, Chicago...... Apr. 24-28, "1937 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


National Association of Lubricating 
Jrease Manufacturers, 4th Annual 
Convention, Chicago ......... Oct. 12-15 


Annual Meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Motor Bus Operators, Sa 
troit, Mich. . 15-16 


National Battery Manufacturers pea ™ 
12th Annual Convention, Chicago, 
Mt Diatnshe sdevseeeuncahsesen Oct. 15-16 

First Aircraft Production Meeting of 
the S. A. E., Los Angeles...Oct. 15-17 

American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
Third Annual Convention, Chicago, 


Oct. 19-21 
American Society for Metals, 18th Nat'l 
Congress, Cleveland, O...... Oct. 19-23 


16th Annual Meeting of the American 


Welding Society, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 19-23 
American Gas Association, Annual 
Meeting, Atlantic City....... Oct. 26-31 


American Foundrymen’s Ass'n Con- 
ference on Foundry Practice, Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia Oct. 30-31 
American Petroleum Institute, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago ............. Nov. 9-12 
Society of Automotive Bngineers An- 
nual Dinner, New York Nov. 12 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, Annual Meeting, 
Hot Springs, Ark. Nov. 12-14 
International Day, zisonat Automobile 


eee ee eee 


eee teeee 


ree Nov. 16 
National werelgn Trade Convention, 
ED  s.50 00 6sssdedsencanued Nov. 18-20 


16th por Meeting, Highway Research 
Board of the National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. ..Nov. 18-20 
International Acetylene Assn., 37th 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, 
Nov. 18-20 
Natl. Industrial Traffic igseu, Annual 
Meeting, New York City....Nov. 19-20 
Tin Can Tourists’ Get- Together ae 
ing, Lake City, Fla Nov. 22-28 
Tin Can Tourists’ Homecoming, Ar- 
cadia, Fla. ....Dec, 28, 1936-Jan. 3, 1937 


S. A. E. Annual Meeting, oe a Mich., 
an. 11+15, 1937 

Tin Can Tourists’ Winter pee 
Clearwater, Fla. ..Jan. 29-Feb. 8, 1937 

Tin Can Tourists’ Annual Convention, 
Sarasota, Fla. Feb. 8-14, 1937 


ee 


CONTESTS 
First Annual 400-Mile International 
Sweepstakes, Roosevelt Raceways, 
Es, Ue. nsonvtensdetaeashadusheatan Oct. 12 


500-Mile International Sweepstakes, Los 
Angeles Raceway No 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Yellow Truck Refinancing Plan 


Stockholders to Vote on Reducing Capital Stock Structure 
and Sale of New Issue to Provide Working Funds 


A special meeting of stockholders of 
Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Co. has 
been called for Nov. 4 for the purpose 
of reducing capital and changing the 
capital stock structure of the company. 
Proposed changes are necessary in 
view of certain provisions of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1936 which imposes a tax 
upon undistributed net income of cor- 
porations despite the fact this corpora- 
tion has a deficit and may not legally 
declare dividends. Changes are also de- 
sirable to provide working capital by 
reason of increase in volume of busi- 
ness. 

The proposed plan of change in cap- 
ital structure will create a _ capital 
surplus permitting payment of divi- 
dends out of earnings. The company 
has presently outstanding 150,000 
shares of 7 per cent preferred, 1,300,000 
shares of Class B and 800,000 shares of 
common stock. Under the proposed 
plan, the company will have 143,980 
shares of 7 per cent preferred, 2,200,- 
000 of Class B and 800,000 shares of 
common stock. 

Par value of present stock is $100, 
$10 and $10, respectively, and the pro- 
posed new stock will be $100, $1 and $1, 
respectively. The proposed action con- 
templates payment in 1936 of preferred 
dividends in arreas to the extent of ap- 
proximately $4,500,000 which will leave 
approximately $4,571,000 in preferred 
dividends in arrears as of Dec. 31, 1936. 
Payment of this dividend in 1936 will 
save Class B and common stockholders 
a tax of approximately $900,000 and 
brings holders of these junior shares 
closer to payment of dividends on their 
stock. It is proposed also to offer for 
sale to Class B and common stock- 
holders 900,000 additional shares of B 
stock, at $10 a share on the basis of 
approximately 43 shares of new Class 
B for each 100 shares of Class B or 
common stock~held. 

General Motors Corp., owner of 
72.845 per cent of the outstanding pre- 
ferred, 100 per cent of outstanding 
common, and 19.235 per cent of out- 
standing Class B stock, has agreed to 
purchase at $10 per share as many of 
the additional 900,000 shares of B 
stock as are not subscribed for by 
Class B or common stockholders. No 
change is proposed in designations, 
preferences, privileges or qualifications 
thereof. 

In a letter to stockholders, I. B. Bab- 
cock says that net sales for the first 
nine months this year were approxi- 
mately $46,000,000 and for the 12 
months ended Sept. 30 were approxi- 
mately $55,000,000. Net earnings for 
1936 on the basis of nine months actual 
and forecast of last three months will 
be approximately $4,500,000 or about 
$4,000,000 more than reported for 
1935. Sales for 1936 are estimated at 
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$58,000,000 or an increase of approxi- 
mately $22,000,000 over 1935. 

“The company’s present working 
capital is not adequate to handle the 
present volume of business,” said Mr. 
Babcock, “as it was necessary to bor- 
row from banks this year to finance 
inventory. To take advantage of every 
opportunity in the truck and bus in- 
dustry for 1937, it is essential that 
working capital be strengthened.” 


Big Gain Predicted 


(Continued from page 465) 


cent. Because of the later start on new 
model production, the fourth quarter 
will not continue the progressive in- 
creases but will be more closely in line 
with the corresponding period last year, 
with the probability of a slight increase 
as momentum picks up on new model 
production. 

All records for sales, shipments and 
deliveries of new cars to purchasers 
in the entire history of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. were broken during 
September. During the first 20 days 
of the month, sales totaled 8008 cars 
end the last 10 days brought the total 
to 12,851. This compares with 3603 in 
September last year, and 7404 in Au- 
gust, 1929, which stood previously as 
Packard’s best month. 

Shipments of Hudsons and Terra- 
planes for the 1936 season totaled 116,- 
085 cars, according to figures just re- 
ieased by William R. Tracy, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. This is a gain of 54 per 
cent over shipments of 1935 models and 


is the greatest shipment of any season 
models since 1929. 

Studebaker sales of 11,110 in Septem- 
ber were larger than in any’ month 
since March, 1929, comparing with 
sales of 7481 in 1929, the next best 
September. 


Annual Oilmen’s Meeting 
In Chicago Nov. 9-12 


Of interest to the automotive indus- 
try are a number of papers on the pro- 
gram of the 17th annual meeting of 
the American Petroleum Institute, to 
be held at the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Nov. 9-12. 

The group session at 8 p. m., Nov. 10, 
will consider the general subject of 
“Automotive Transportation.” R. Cass, 
of the White Motor Co., will speak on 
“Analysis of Truck Design with Spe- 
cial Reference to Tank Trucks”; C. 
Wesley Boag, of the Heil Co., will 
speak on “The Truck Tank, a Conveyor 
of Petroleum Products and the Devel- 
opments Which Called It Into Use,” 
while the subject of an address by Ted. 
V. Rodgers, of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., will be “What Co- 
operation Can Do for the Trucking 
Industry.” 

The program of the refining divi- 
sion’s meeting at 10 a. m., Nov. 12, in- 
cludes: “Lubrication Requirements of 
Automotive Gears and Rear Axles,” by 
H. R. Wolf, General Motors Corp., and 
“The Newer Bearing Materials and 
Their Lubrication,” by H. C. Mougey, 
General Motors Corp. These subjects 
will be discussed by automotive and 
petroleum technologists. 


Lincoln Zephyr 1937 Prices 


On going to press it is learned that 
prices on the 1937 Lincoln Zephyrs 
will be dropped, the new low on this 
line being $1,090 f. o. b. Detroit as 
against the former price of $1,275, 
making a cut of $185. 


(ZM Nine Months’ Sales 1,516,092 


Big Spread Between Sales to Dealers and to Consumers in 
September Indicates Near-Shortage of New Cars 


September sales of General Motors 
cars to dealers in the United States 
and Canada, together with shipments 
overseas, totaled 19,288 compared with 
39,152 in September a year ago. Sales 
in August were 121,943. Sales for the 
first nine months of 1936 totaled 
1,516,092 compared with 1,220,182 for 
the same period of 1935. 

Sales of General Motors cars to con- 
sumers in the United States totaled 
85,201 in September compared with 
66,547 in September a year ago. Sales 
in August were 133,804. Sales for the 

September 
193 
Sales to world dealers....... 
Sales to U. S. dealers........ ,668 
Sales to U. S. consumers.... 85,201 


Change in U. S. dealer stocks —80'522 
Sales to foreign dealers..... 14,619 


August 
1936 


121,943 


first nine months of 1936 totaled 1,346,- 
915 compared with 951,373 for the 
same nine months of 1935. 

Sales of General Motors cars to 
dealers in the United States totaled 
4669 in September compared with 
22,986 in September a year ago. Sales 
in August were 99,775. Sales for the 
first nine months of 1936 totaled 1,260,- 
154 compared with 975,329 for the 
same period of 1935. 

The accompanying table shows de- 
tails of General Motors sales in domes- 
tic and foreign markets. 


September Nine Months 
193) 36 1935 
- 39,152 
22,986 
66,547 
—43,561 
16,166 


1,516,092 
1,260,154 
1,346,915 
—86,761 

255,938 


1,220,182 
975,329 
951,373 

+23,956 
244,853 
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Regulations Cast 
Their Shadows 


URING the past two weeks 
we have been getting an- 
swers to questionnaires’ sent 
to State motor-vehicle authori- 
ties on the subject of tourist 
trailers. The returns are incom- 
plete at this writing, and there 
hasn’t been time to wholly digest 
the data, but one or two things 
stick out from even a quick look 
at the returned questionnaires. 

First, motor-vehicle adminis- 
trators seem overwhelmingly of 
the belief that some form of spe- 
cial regulations will have to be 
adopted to control growing traf- 
fic of tourist trailers. The form 
that such regulation will take 
seems somewhat in doubt, but 
many of the questionnaires give 
a broad hint by listing the exact 
date when a state legislature will 
reconvene. 

Second, it is apparent that the 
state motor-vehicle authorities 
look forward with interest to the 
next meeting of their associa- 
tion, at which there will be an 
open discussion of the whole 
tourist-trailer problem. One or 
two administrators have noted 
that they will probably follow 
recommendations which come out 
of the meeting, so far as they are 
adaptable to a particular state. 

Most important is the fact that 
most of the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires indicate temperate 
and open minds on the question 
of regulating tourist trailers. 

But we reiterate now, on the 
basis of sound evidence, what we 


U’vselves 


have expressed earlier as a mat- 
ter of opinion—that the tourist- 
trailer manufacturers are going 
to face regulation by the states, 
and the sooner they are prepared 
as a group to meet it, the better 
it will be for them. 


Factory-Jobber 
Used Car Dress-Up 


OR some time the Chevrolet 

Motor Co. has been emphasiz- 
ing to its dealers the importance 
of appearance-reconditioning of 
used cars, with excellent results. 
Recently the factory went to 
dealers with a concrete plan for 
effecting such _ reconditioning 
through the purchase of various 
pieces of equipment from the 
automotive wholesaler in the 
dealer’s territory. 

This doesn’t sound very start- 
ling, but it is one of the few 
times, to our knowledge, that a 
car factory has helped jobbers to 
sell equipment to its dealers by 
a direct form of merchandising 
tie up. 

According to the reports we’re 
getting from jobbers and equip- 
ment manufacturers, the pro- 
gram originated with the Clay- 


ton Mfg. Co., Alhambra, Calif., 
makers of the Kerrick Cleaner, 
a specialized piece of equipment 
which cleans the body and chas- 
sis preparatory to refinishing or 
retouching. With a truck sup- 
plied by Chevrolet, jobbers rep- 
resenting Kerrick and calling on 
all Chevrolet dealers, and with 
the assistance of Chevrolet zone 
managers, are demonstrating 
the ease and rapidity with which 
used cars can be reconditioned 
from an appearance standpoint. 
Included on the trucks are ap- 
proved lines of lacquers, spray 
equipment, air compressors, 
solder guns, electric sanders and 
polishers, fender hammers, and 
upholstery cleaners. Demonstra- 
tions are made either at zone 
meetings of dealers or by direct 
calls, and after the demonstra- 
tions the dealers are advised to 
purchase the necessary equip- 
ment and supplies from the dem- 
onstrating jobber. The program 
is said to be advancing rapidly 
throughout the country and is 
being held up only by the inabil- 
ity of some jobbers to get 
trained men to make the demon- 
strations. At a demonstration 
in Minneapolis recently one-half 
of a derelict car was completely 
reconditioned by two men in sev- 
eral hours while dealers looked 
on. The dealers then were 
taken to lunch and shortly there- 
after the car was delivered for 
their inspection completely re- 
conditioned, and worth consider- 
ably more as a used car. 
Jobbers who have benefited 
from the plan are enthusiastic 
about it, and we rather imagine 
that other alert manufacturers 
of shop equipment will be seek- 
ing for similar tie-ups with car 
manufacturers.—H. H. 
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Bonneville data and diagrams, courtesy The Autocar 


Patterns in American Speedways: Mere in outline are 

the shapes and 
sizes of the principal spots which figure in the “Revival of Racing” so far as the 
United States is concerned. Only notable exclusion is Daytona Beach, for which 
official course maps are not available, and which changes with the tides. 
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SPEED—the Recrowned King 


Raceways have recently appeared in large 


numbers to give the public interest new 


outlets and engineers new points of focus 


By Frank Tighe 


once again, being lured by the 

drama of the speedway—despite 
the fact that only a year or so ago au- 
tomobile racing was well-nigh the 
forgotten mania of the industry. 

Today, after being relegated to the 
brink of obscurity, there appears to be 
a revival of public interest in the 
sport . . in the roaring road that 
is packed with a million thrills and 
dusty with disaster . . . out of which 
comes profit and glory for drivers and 
promoters, satisfaction for enthusiasts 
and a certain degree of progress for 
the automotive industry, as a whole. 

The speedway — market-place for 
speed and daring—has attracted big- 
ger crowds, made more money and 
played in a greater number of locali- 
ties during the past year than at 
almost any time in its long history. 

Here are some of the high-spots that 
mark the revival of racing enthusiasm, 
all of which are a part of a program 
that will pay well over $500,000 in 
prize money alone, during 1936. 

The Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
welcomed the biggest gate in its his- 
tery on Memorial Day of this year— 
some 175,000 speed enthusiasts. 

The Contest Board of the American 
Automobile Association estimates that 
the total attendance at AAA-sponsored 
meets will be more than a _ million. 
This, despite the fact that no racing 
has been sanctioned on the Pacific 
Coast this year. 

Midget racing experts claim that 
five million people witnessed the “roar- 
ing runts” in 1935, and that sport is 
definitely on the upturn, particularly 
in the East. 

Indianapolis, which has been the 
pivotal point around which all racing 
has sped since 1911, will have two 
counterparts by the end of 1936. One 


Qos Y-MINDED America is, 
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in the East and another on the Pacific 
Coast, giving America three major 
speedways for international competi- 
tion. 

Road racing will be revived on a 
“made to measure” course, the Roose- 
velt Raceway, a four-mile track re- 
cently completed at Westbury, L. I. 
There America will witness the re- 
birth of the Vanderbilt Cup Races, in 





a 300-mile event, Columbus Day, Oc- 
tober 12, while the Los Angeles Race- 
way will bring back big-time racing 
to the West Coast, with a 500-mile 
national championship event, Novem- 
ber 29. 

The Pike’s Peak Hill Climb was re- 
vived on Labor Day, after a year’s 
idleness. Louis Unser repeated his 


1934 victory although he failed to break 
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his own record for the 12-mile dash. 

Early this year a 250-mile stock car 
Beach and Road race was held at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. There is every 
indication that the event will be re- 
peated again next year, although there 
is some discussion of transferring the 
locale to Tampa, Fla. 

On the salt flats at Bonneville, Utah, 
there is virtually a “continuous show” 
of speed. Out where high-powered 
cars thunder day and night and let 
records fall where they may, Captain 
George Eyston, Ab Jenkins and John 
Cobb have followed one another with 
such rapidity as to give any one at- 
tempting to score their progress a 
genuine case of the “blind staggers.” 
Speed and endurance records from one 
hour to forty-eight have been changing 
over-night and again there’s always 
the possibility that someone may take 
a crack at Sir Malcolm Campbeil’s 
301.1292 m.p.h. on the measured mile 
at Bonneville. 

Amateur activities, particularly those 
of the Automobile Racing Drivers As- 
sociation of America, have been stimu- 
lated by an apparent increase of in- 
terest in racing as a sport. 

And midget racing, probably the 
focal point of the greatest number of 
speed enthusiasts, continues to boom. 
These small cars have multiplied like 
guppies and speed saucers have sprung 


REVIVAL OF 


AUTOMOBILE RACING 





so conceived, has, 





since its intro- 
duction in the 
United States, 
April, 1600, 
served a mani- 
fold purpose. 
Originally, it was 
used as a mer- 
chandising force, 
a means to ex- 
ploit the speed 
and performance 
of motor vehicles 
to those who had 
never seen a car 
travel 40 miles 
an hour. 

Today the out- 
look is different. 
Automobile man- 
ufacturers have 
resolved to elimi- 
nate all refer- 
ences to high 
speeds in their 
advertising and 
publicity; they 
have their own 
proving grounds 
for performance 
tests thus elimi- 
nating, to a great 
extent, one of the 
original func- 








HONOLULU T.H. 
-M- 


Speed-minded America from ocean to 
ocean can satisfy its appetite for thrills 








Ae 


“Wild Bill” Cassidy takes a “flying leap.”” Dirt track racing offers more 
of the “Roman holiday” element and draws crowds proportionate to the 
daring of the contestants 


up like miniature golf courses. 

All in all, when the final turnstile 
has clicked on the last patron of auto- 
mobile racing for the year of 1936, the 
total attendance figure will rest some- 
where between seven-and-one-half and 
ten millions. 


For Progress and the Payoff 


Automobile racing, born of the in- 
dustry itself, and the only major sport 
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tions of the speedway. This much can 
be said, however. Parts and equipment 
manufacturers still find automobile 
racing to be a gruelling test-bench for 
their products and their continued sup- 
port is not only praiseworthy but ex- 
tremely practical. 

The speedway has always been a 
proving ground—racing, always a test. 
Not only the test of one car against 
the field, but the test of every mechan- 


ism, every part and every principle 
of design against the circumstance of 
high speed. Moreover, it is the test 
of man’s strength, perseverance, men- 
tal alertness and physical stamina in a 
sport where misfortune ofttimes awaits 
the unwary. 

And then there is the payoff. That’s 
why a promoter puts on a good show, 
why a racing car owner invests thou- 
sands of dollars and why a driver sub- 
jects himself to the dangers of the 
sport but the public gets its money’s 
worth or it wouldn’t come back for 
more. 


Vanderbilt Cup Revival 


Current headliner of the sport is 
the coming revival of road racing in 
America with the running of a 300- 
mile event on the specially constructed 
course at Roosevelt Raceway, West- 
bury, L. I., Columbus Day. This event 
has attracted world-wide attention in 
that no less than a dozen European 
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drivers have entered the competition 
with top-flight American racing men. 
It is sponsored as the rebirth of the 
Vanderbilt cup races and was original- 
ly scheduled as a 400-mile race, only to 
be shortened to 300 miles, a week be- 
fore the race. The change was made 
with the idea that a shorter distance 
might make a more interesting race, 
permitting drivers to complete the dif- 
ficult course without relief. 

The famous old Vanderbilt trophy, 
last raced for in 1916, has its modern 
replica in the silver cup donated by 
George Vanderbilt, nephew of William 
K. Vanderbilt. 

The Roosevelt Raceway is the first 
specially - constructed road _ racing 
course in America and typifies what 
many believe will be the dominant type 
of road racing course of the future. 
Not only has this movement brought 
road racing into prominence once 
again, it has also brought to the East 
a big-time racing center, something 
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it has lacked for almost a decade. 

The course is four miles in length, 
with sixteen flat turns, two of 270 de- 
grees, four of 180 degrees. The short- 
est radius turn is 140 feet and the 
largest is 330 feet. The main straight- 
away is 3775 feet while the back 
stretches double back three times, with 
every turn in sight of all stands. 
There’s room for 150,000 spectators in 
the stands and infield. 

The track is hard surfaced, being 
a composition of sand, gravel and oil 
of asphalt. The narrowest portion is 
sixty feet in width, widening to one 


hundred feet where drivers need a 
broad swing to negotiate the more 
difficult turns. 

Safety spillways are constructed at 
the turns into which a driver can go 
if he sees that he cannot make the 
turn successfully. 

Limitations are fewer for the Roose- 
velt Raceway event than at Indianapo- 
lis. Both single-seaters and two-man 
cars are eligible. There are no limi- 
tations on the amount of gasoline and 
oil used, nor regarding the weights 
of the cars and the use of supercharg- 
ers is permitted. 


“P\ HE chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall justle 


one against another in 


the broad ways: they shall 


seem like torches, they shall run like the lightnings.” 


—NaAHuUM 2:4. 
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George Vanderbilt, who is offering 
the trophy for the Roosevelt Race- 
way on October 12, is a nephew 
of William K. Vanderbilt, an early 
enthusiast and sponsor of the Van- 
derbilt Cup Races. Here is W. K. in 
one of his chain-driven speedsters 
of yesteryear 








Vanderbilt Cup Races 


Date Driver 


Oct., 1904 
Oct., 1905 
Oct., 1906 
Oct., 1908 
Oct., 1909 
Oct., 1910 


Place Car 


Long Island, N. Y..... 

Long Island, N. Y..... 

Long Island, N. Y..... Wagner 
Long Island, N. Y..... Robertson 
Long Island, N. Y..... 

Long Island, N. Y..... 


Distance M.P.H. 
52.2 


61.49 
61.43 
64.38 
62.77 
65.18 


The starting field will consist of 36 
‘ears, although the course is constructed 
to accommodate 45 automobiles and 
there is a proviso in the AAA-sanction 
which permits Raceway officials to in- 


crease the field to 45 before the day 
of the race. 

Entrants are to qualify by driving 
the course five times for a total of 
twenty miles. Drivers will be required 
to make one pit stop during the race. 
This required stop must be made be- 
tween the fortieth and the sixtieth 
laps. During the pit stop, the car 
must remain in the pit at least one 
minute at which time the Technical 
Committee will inspect the machine. 

Roosevelt Raceway officials believe 
that their speedway will provide 
America with its second great outdoor 
laboratory, giving cars the crucible 
test of acceleration, deceleration, brak- 
ing, steering and other mechanical 
tests, under every-day conditions. 

The field will include many interna- 
tionally known drivers—leaders in both 
American and European competition. 
Ted Horn, Babe Stapp, Bill Cummings 
and others head the parade of Amer- 
ican drivers, while among the Euro- 
pean contingent are: The Alfo Romeo 
team; Tazio Nuvolari, winner of the 
Penya Rhin Classic in Germany this 
year, Count Antonio Brivio; Dr. 
Guiseppe Farina, Raymond Sommer 
and a reserve driver, Carlo Pintacuda, 
who won the Gavea Circuit at Rio De 
Janeiro, Brazil recently; The Bugatti 
team; Jean Pierre Wimille and Hon. 
Brian Lewis; The Maserati team; 
Philippe Etancelin; Freddy McEvoy 
and Ralph Bethenod; The Era team; 
Prince Bira, Lord Howe and Pat Fair- 
field. 

American .sportsmen have 
their interest 
Henry J. 


shown 
in the revived sport. 
“Bob” Topping, millionaire 
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Nov., 1911 
Oct., 1912 
Feb., 1914 
Mar., 1915 
Nov., 1916 


Savannah, Ga. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Santa Monica, Calif... 








San Francisco, Cali... . 
Santa Monica, Calif... 


74.07 
68.97 
75.49 
67.2 

86.90 


DePalma. ...Mercedes.. . 
DePalma... .Mercedes.. . 
Peugeot.... 


Resta Peugeot... . 














sportsman of Round Hill, Greenwich, 
Conn., has entered a specially built 
car, the “Topping Special” which Babe 
Stapp will drive. Joel Thorne, son 
of a New York banker, has entered 
seven cars in the coming event. One 
car will probably be driven by Thorne 
himself. 

The track was designed by Mark 
Linenthal who built the Suffolk Downs 
and Narragansett Park horse racing 
tracks. The speedway will cost nearly 
$1,000,000 when all work is completed. 
George P. Marshall, wealthy sports- 
man, is president of the Motor Develop- 
ments Corps., which is backing the 
Roosevelt Raceway. Major George 
Robertson, the first American to win 
the Vanderbilt Trophy race in 1908, 
is general manager of the speedway. 

In addition to the Vanderbilt Cup 
there will be $60,000 in prizes awarded 
with additional accessory and lap 
prizes which approximate $25,000 
more. 

An interesting sidelight on the com- 
ing event will be the curtain raiser 
which will take place before the race, 
probably during one of the time trial 
days. Major Robertson plans to re- 
enact one of the old time Vanderbilt 


contests, in which he will drive the 
Locomobile with which he won the cup 
in 1908. About a dozen old pleasure 
cars have been loaned the Raceway 
and will be lined up for the old-timers’ 
competition. Many a famous racer of 


Lou Meyer 


the only three time winner of the 
annual Memorial Day Race at In- 
dianapolis 
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the days gone by will draw for his 
choice of racing car and the revival 
of road racing will become an actu- 
ality. 


Construction at Los Angeles 


Another $60,000 purse is to be 
dangled before racing car drivers of 
both this country and Europe when 
the Los Angeles Raceway is completed 
near Long Beach, Calif., and the green 
flag drops on November 29, the Sunday 
after Thanksgiving Day. 

Sanction has been’ granted for 
a 500-mile sweepstakes over the three- 
mile course, similar in design to the 
famous Indianapolis oval. The only 
difference is that the back stretch 
bends once to a short straightaway 
then returns to the back stretch, break- 
ing what would otherwise be a com- 
plete oval track. The track will be 
a flat, paved course ranging from 70 
to 90 feet in width. 





Tazio Nuvolari 


an outstanding European driver, 
and captain of the Italian team en- 
tered at the Roosevelt Raceway. 
He was winner of the Penya Rhin 
classic this year in Germany 


For the first race, provisions will 
be made to handle 125,000 spectators 
of which 50,000 will occupy the several 
grandstands along the homestretch. 
Art Pillsbury is the designer of the 
Los Angeles Raceway. He planned 
the old Beverly Hills Speedway in 
California which started the boom of 
board speedways many years ago. The 
managing director of the new race 
track is Zack J. Farmer, who is respon- 
sible for the success of the recent San 
Diego Exposition and who managed the 
Olympic Games at Los Angeles in 
1932. On the board of directors is a 
number of well-known West Coast busi- 
ness men. 

Mechanical specifications of cars en- 
tered at the Roosevelt Raceway are 
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George Robertson 


is general manager of the Roose- 
velt Raceway and in 1908 was the 
first American driver to win the 
Vanderbilt Cup. This view shows 
him in the Simplex with which he 
defeated De Palma for the cham- 
pionship twice in 1909 


expected to be similar for cars enter- 
ing the Los Angeles event, making it 
possible for entrants to drive the same 
cars in both races. 

With these events, and with others 
planned, American speed fans will be 
treated to possibly five big-time sweep- 
stakes each year. Roosevelt Raceway 
on Columbus Day, Los Angeles Race- 
way, November 29, and a follow-up at 
the same track on Washington’s Birth- 
day, 1937. Then the Memorial Day 
Classic at Indianapolis which will be 
followed by another proposed speed 
presentation in June, 1937, at Roose- 
velt Raceway. Altogether, prize money 
for these events should total in the 
neighborhood of $500,000—a real prize 
for the workers in the “industry’s 
testing laboratories.” 





Indianapolis—Speed Center 


Indianapolis wrote a glamorous page 
in the history of automobile racing 
this year, exactly a quarter century 
after Ray MHarroun won the first 
classic. One hundred-and-seventy-five 
thousand people, the greatest crowd to 
witness any American sports event, 
turned out to see Louie Meyer become 
the first man to win the Indianapolis 
race three times. 

When Kelly Petillo, with a gasoline 
allowance of forty-two-and-a-half gal- 
lons, established a new speedway mark 
of 106.240 m.p.h. in 1935, it was seri- 
ously doubted that his record would 
be altered this year, particularly in the 
face of a gasoline “drought” imposed 
on drivers when the fuel allowance 
was reduced to thirty-seven-and-a-half 
gallons. Despite this smaller allow- 
ance, not only Meyer but four other 
drivers broke the existing track record. 
Meyer’s 109.069 m.p.h. is the new In- 
dianapolis record, of course. 
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other four drivers were Ted Horn, Doc 
MacKenzie (relieved by Kelly Petillo), 
Mauri Rose and Chester Miller. 

Safety proved to be an outstanding 
accomplishment at the Memorial Day 
Classic this year for there were no 
deaths and only one mishap of serious 
consequence—Al Miller’s broken leg. 
This is a tribute to the speedway man- 
agement for improvements made on 
the track and to the ever-watchful 
Contest Board of the A.A.A., which has 
borne its own safety crusade at the 
race track since it became governing 
body of the sport in 1904. 

The establishment of three major 
tracks and the addition of two national 
championship events will have a very 
important bearing on the crowning of 
national racing champion this year. 

In recent years, the winner at In- 
dianapolis garnered sufficient points at 
the Classic to practically guarantee his 
winning the national crown for that 
year. 

A recent announcement by the 
Contest Board of the A.A.A. changed 
the points-per-mile system in the Na- 
tional Championship rating. A uniform 
allotment for all Grand Prix type 
events, such as the George Vanderbilt 
Cup Classic and the Indianapolis 
Classic, has been announced. Under 
the new set-up, the winner of the 
Roosevelt Raceway event will receive 
1000 points and other finishers down 
to twelfth place will be credited on a 
graduated scale. Up to this time, 
points have been awarded according to 
mileage of the race, but the new scale 
credits a like number of points for the 
300-mile road race on Columbus Day 
and the 500 miles at Indianapolis. The 
change has been made retroactive to 





“The service that the speedway 
renders will continue indefinitely 
to command the interest of the 


Captain Eddie 
This picture was 


public at large.” 
Rickenbacker. 


taken while Eddie kept them out 
in front 
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the Indianapolis Race of May 30, 1936. 

Just prior to the Roosevelt Race, it 
was reported that Louis Meyer, leader 
in championship race by virtue of his 
Indianapolis victory, was not expected 
to drive on Columbus Day. If such is 
the case, any of the other Indianapolis 
finishers has an opportunity to gain 
sufficient points to top Meyer for the 
national championship. 


Knights of the Dust Storms 


The satellites in the racing constel- 
lation are the dirt track speedways, 
of which there are many. A recent 
investigation showed that dirt track 
races have been held or are scheduled 
to be held in more than 130 cities and 
towns throughout the East and Mid- 
dle West. Races are scheduled at many 
of these places two or three times a 
season and in some of the bigger cities 
even more frequently than that. 

In the interest of sportsmanship, 
safety and competent supervision, the 
Contest Board of the American Auto- 
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Midget racing tracks have sprung up almost overnight during 
the last few years, particularly in the East. 


mobile Association issues sanctions for 
dirt track races. This year the Board 
kas issued approximately seventy-five 
okays. This figure is considerably less 
than that of 1935, but it must be con- 
sidered that no sanctions have been 
granted for dirt track racing on the 
Pacific Coast in recent months. 
Independent of AAA sanctions are 








Roosevelt Raceway Entries 


Make Entered by 


Driver 





Alfa Romeo..........} Societa Anonima 
Alfa Romeo.......... “Scuderia Perrari’ 
Alfa Romeo..........! 

Alfa Romeo. -eeaaess.. Raymond Sommer 
Philippe Etancelin.... 
Freddy McEvoy. 
Raph. Bethenod .. 


er. P. G. Fairfield...... 
Prince Chula of Siam.. 


{ Tazio Nuvolari... 
‘Guiseppe Farina 
(Antonio Brivio 
Raymond Sommer... . 
.Philippe Etancelin. . . 
: ae McEvoy... . 
.. Raph. Bethenod... . 
Jean Pierce Wimille. . 
— Brian E. Lewis. 


~ PG. Fairfield . 
Maj. A. T. G. Gardner. “Majer Gardner... .. 


BEB\ meat 


BBoBs 
EGinketom >> 


— 
o 
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.. Theo. H. Morris, 3rd... 


pag A. Phillips... 


Miller Special.........Chester L. Gardner... 
Topping Special..... .Henry J. Topping, Jr.. 
Boyle ucts Spec... .H. C. 7 cg 

Burd Piston Ring Spec. .Lou M 

Gilmore _— Ww. Wilbur Shaw 
Unnamed. . eacon 

Unnamed. . _.Wm. “ 
Unnamed. . 
Unnamed. . F. Hogan 
Schalinam Special .. Vivi Williams. . 


— —_ Special. .Joe Marks. . 


Duesenberg ‘Benny aes 
Halley Bugaiti Spec... .McCiure Halley. 
Ambler al.. 


cone aera coe. 
Ambler Special 
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Unnamed... 
Mid-West Red Lion Sp. Sohn Fell. 


..Frank Wearne...... 
. Billy Winn........ 


..Unnamed.. 


2 rey 
Belanger Miller Spec.. .Murrell Belanger...... 


....... Unnamed. . 
Nickolas Stirone...... 
L. R. Ladd 


. .Benny Brandfon .. 


2883: 


.Theo. H. Morris, ird.. 
.Overton A. Phillips. . 


Milt Marion. . 


PPP Pi 
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‘Chet. Gardner. . 
.Babe Stapp 
Bill Cummings. 
Lou Moore. 
Wilbur Shaw. 


Deacon Litz...... 
.“Shorty” Cantion.... 
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Dan Hogar... 


288832 
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L. R. Ladd. 
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— Evans. . 
.Roy Lake.. 

. Chuck Tabor. . 
Ra Brisko. 
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At the time AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES went to press, the above table represented last-minute information covering the 


entrants and drivers, with their car specifications. 
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other groups striving to promote the 
sport. Chief among these are the In- 
ternational Motor Contest Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. and the Central 
States Racing Association, Dayton, 
Ohio and others. 

Promoters, sanctioned and unsanc- 
tioned, generally operate on a circuit 
made up of speedways which they 
either own, control or lease temporar- 
ily. At these tracks they put on a 
speed show three or four times during 
the summer months, beginning in the 
South in early spring and working to- 
ward the North and Central states in 
the warmer months. In addition to 
this, automobile races are held at coun- 
try fairs in almost every state in the 
Union. The lure of the speedway is 
becoming more and more the main at- 
traction at these harvest-time festivals. 


The “Doodle Bug” Plague 


Greatest gate attraction in present- 
day automobile racing is that of midget 
car competition. 

The first midget race on record was 
run in San Francisco during the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition in 1915. Art 
Smith, a daredevil stunt flier perform- 
ing at the fair used a two-cylinder 
motorcycle engine in a midget car, 
smaller than those now in use. He 
offered to race Barney Oldfield, so the 
story goes. Barney was to drive his 
regulation racing car. Barney laughed 
at the challenge, offered Art Smith a 
half-mile handicap. Smith won the 
event with Barney Oldfield about three 
quarters of a mile behind at the finish, 
old-timers relate. 

No more is recorded of midget auto- 
mobile racing until its revival at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., June 21, 19382. A hand- 
ful of midgets were gathered together 
in a race promoted by Charles F. 
Curryer, old-time big car driver and 
promoter, now connected with the Oak- 
land Speedway. Sensing the possibili- 
ties in midget racing, Curryer promoted 


such events at Sacramento, Tracy, 
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Modesto and Tulare—all in Northern 
California. 

The sport spread to Los Angeles in 
1933. In 1934 new tracks were built 
in Central and Northern California 
and now the sport has moved eastward 
to Chicago, New York and Philadel- 
phia. Today, midget races are held 
in almost every state in the Union. 
Honolulu, T. H., has a regular weekly 
following of fans addicted to watch- 
ing the performance of these small 
cars. 

Just recently reports stated that the 
sport was about to be introduced in 
England. E. O. Spence, manager of 
the Belle Vue Speedway, Manchester, 
England, collected a fleet of American 
midget racing cars and shipped them 
home with the hope of introducing the 
sport to the hordes of British speed 
lovers. 

A recent survey indicated that there 
are upward of fifty stadiums operat- 
ing weekly, and in some instances twice 
a week, outdoors in summer and 


indoors in winter. Fifty is but a min- 
imized estimate, for midget tracks have 
been increasing with the rapidity of 
Ellis Parker Butler’s guinea pigs. 

Last year there were 578 midget 
races held throughout the country. 
These were attended by some 5,000,000 
who paid admissions totaling more than 
$3,000,000. 

Viewing the sport with a wide angle 
lens, midget racing provides plenty of 
action, thrills and spills, with few 
casualties. The sport is extremely 
popular in many centers, but what it 
holds in popularity it lacks in organiza- 
tion, direction and supervision. 

Midget car performances are mak- 
ing the headlines when drivers and 
promoters argue over purses ... when 
drivers wait until the stands are filled 
and then refuse to drive unless the 
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promoter raises the ante ... when one 
promoter accuses his competitor, via 
the loud speaker, of having the police 
swoop down and raid his show as a 
public nuisance, and throwing his crew 
of drivers in the lock-up . . . and there 
have been cases where drivers from 
one track drive at a forbidden competi- 
tor’s speedway under assumed names 
. .. together with these are such prac- 
tices as hippodroming, pre-selection of 
winners by promoters, faked match 
races, drivers’ strikes, promoters’ al- 
leged dishonesty and a whole string of 
unfair, if not illegal practices. These 
are the pranks of automobile racing’s 
youngster. All of which should be out- 
grown if the sport hopes to hold its 
enormous popularity with the public. 
There are, of course, many well-or- 
ganized midget racing speedways such 
as Madison Square Garden Bowl at 
New York, River View at Chicago, 
Walsh Stadium at St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco Stadium at San Francisco, 
Municipal Stadium at Philadelphia. 



















































Tough going 
through sand ruts 
at the 250 mile 


stock car Beach 
and Road _ Race 
held at Daytona 


Beach, March 8, 
1936. Conquering 
the incoming tide 
and the churned- 
up sand, Milt Mar- 
ion won the race. 


The Indianapolis 
Track will have to 
share its glories 
with its younger 
brothers. This is a 
view of the 1936 
classic there. 
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These and others are top-ranking mid- 
get speedways presenting first-class 
exhibitions of small car speed per- 
formances. 

Particularly noteworthy, when esti- 
mating the power of midget racing as a 
gate attraction, is the incident at Phil- 
adelphia, June 9 of this year. Midget 
races were to be inaugurated by Ralph 
A. Hankinson, veteran speedway pro- 
moter, on that night. If there was 
any doubt as to Philadelphia’s interest 
in the midget sport, it was dispelled 
when 53,600 people witnessed the open- 
ing event. That was the greatest 
crowd ever to witness a single midget 
racing program and, incidentally, the 
biggest gate that the Municipal Stadi- 
um had since Gene Tunney licked Jack 
Dempsey there in 1926. 


Amateur Interests 


Contributing to the increased public 
interest in automobile racing are the 
amateur racing groups. Outstanding 
among these is the Automobile Racing 
Club of America, a group of young col- 
lege men, owning their own cars and . 
driving for the sport of it. Their prizes, 
are but trophies. , 

For a couple of years this group held 
weekly road racing meets on the estate 
of a wealthy New Englander. Theirs 
are small cars, Fords, Austins, Willys 
and some of the smaller European cars. 
When, at last, the public pried its nose 
into the affairs of the amateurs, the 
young men were forced to leave the 
estate and plot a new course at the 
Marston’s Mills Airport, near Boston. 
There the crowd followed them. 

In 1935, the association decided to 
revive the “Climb to the Clouds” a hill 
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climb up Mount Washington, at Glen 
House, N. H. The race was a success, 
John Reuter having established a 12 
min. 59.2 record for the eight-mile 
climb. The race was repeated July 26 
of this year, Langdon Quimby winning 
the event in 13 min. 25.2 sec. 

When the summer resort of Alexan- 
dria Bay, N. Y., celebrated its Cen- 
tennial during the week of August 3, 
the Automobile Racing Club staged a 
75-mile road race through the streets 
of the village. The local Chamber of 
Commerce, police and fire departments 
cooperated with the racers and the 
event went off in great style. It was 
a handicap race won by John Marshall, 
Boston, driving an Austin. Second, 
in a M. G. Midget was Thomas Dewart, 
son of William T. Dewart, publisher 
of the New York Sun and Robert Hel- 
ler, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, finished 
third in a Willys 77. 

The group revived the Briarcliffe 
road races in the past two years. 


Sunday Afternoon Sport 


At Village Green, Pennsylvania, the 
Village Green Amateur Racing Asso- 
ciation holds its weekly meets, under 
the guidance of James Stark, founder, 
promoter and president. 

The association has its own dirt 
track, a seven-tenths of a mile oval, 
plowed and scraped out of what might 
have been a cow pasture. Originally, 
it set out to be strictly an amateur 
association but restrictions are lax and 


EUROPEAN RACE ENTRIES 


Even the All-American Soap Box Derbies come in for a big 


share of public enthusiasm. 


100,000 persons watched the 


derby finals at Akron, last August. Preliminary races attracted 
crowds in 116 other cities 


the field is opened to practically any 
one with a car and the urge to drive 
in competition. 

This probably ranks as one of the 
lowliest tracks in the country—yet the 
color, the intense interest, the spirit 
of the men and the applause of the 
crowd is comparable to any big-time 
racing event. 

At Village Green men build and race 
their own cars. Most of them work 
during the week and race on Sundays. 
Amateur and semi-professional drivers 
line up for time trials—a heterogeneous 


collection of cars beginning with the 
stripped jaloppy to the brightly paint- 
ed, neatly finished creation of some 
embryonic automobile builder of the 
future. Recruited from many trades, 
these men are laborers, carpenters, 
salesmen, mechanics and garagemen— 
all with a yen for speed—all willing 
to begin at the beginning in an effort 
to overtake the phantom of fame and 
fortune, or possibly to be overtaken. 

The contest is on—the race is run— 
and to the victor belongs twenty dol- 
lars, first prize! 


European Entries for Roosevelt and Los Angeles 
Raceways Differ from American Cars to Compete 


UROPEAN racing automobiles 
have been developed under an 


international formula limiting 
weight to 1650 lb. empty, with wheels 
but without tires. When this formula 
was adopted by the International Sport- 
ing Commission it was believed that 
the maximum weight limit would hold 
down piston displacement and reduce 
the speed of the cars. As a minimum 
width of 33.4 in. was required for the 
body, without any specification as to 
the number of seats, it was believed 
that this cross section would also have 
a limiting effect on speed. 

Six years of racing under this form- 
ula have shown that the suppositions 
were false. The present racing cars 
built under the 1650-lb. rule have a 
greater piston displacement than ever, 
they are the fastest road racing cars 
the world has ever known, and they 
are the most costly productions in the 
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history of the automotive industry. 

Three nations have built cars under 
this rule. They are Germany (Auto- 
Union and Mercedes); Italy (Alfa 
Romeo and Maserati) and France 
(Bugatti). England never has shown 
interest in this type of car. Despite 
their innumerable public appearances, 








By W. F. Bradley 








little is known technically regarding 
the characteristics of these cars. Mer- 
cedes and Auto-Union have refused to 
sell these cars and have guarded the 
mechanical features so closely that 
even the drivers knew very little con- 


cerning the construction of their 
mounts. Alfa Romeo does all its racing 
through the Scuderia Ferrari, of Mod- 
dena, Italy, and this organization only 
sells its racing cars when they have 
been replaced by later and improved 
models. The Alfa Romeos in the hands 
of private owners are therefore more 
or less out of date models. Maserati 
has sold a limited number of his 1650- 
lb. models, but owing to the cost of 
production, very few of these cars have 
been produced. Cost has also held 
back Bugatti, whose only car built 
specially to fit the 1650-lb. rule is the 
one being brought to America by 
Wimille. 

Under the %1-cu. in. rule the weight 
of cars in road racing trim was between 
1750 and 1800 lb. With the weight 
held down to 1650 lb., piston displace- 
ment has gone up to more than 6 litres 
(366 cu. in.) and maximum speed, of- 
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ficially controlled, is close to 195 m.p.h. 
The most advanced cars are the 
Auto-Unions designed by Doctor 
Porsche. These are rear-engine rear- 
drive 16-cylinder jobs of 75 by 85 mm. 
bore and stroke (366 cu. in.) develop- 
ing 550 h.p. When they first made 
their appearance in the French Grand 
Prix two years ago, they all went out 
with minor troubles, but it was real- 
ized that these cars were a marked 
advance on anything in existence, and 
this year they proved their value by 
winning the great majority of races 
in which they were entered and by 
establishing an international class rec- 
ord for 5 kilometres at 194.13 m.p.h. 
Doctor Porsche has performed the 
task, considered impossible a few years 
ago, of producing a racing car of 1650 
lb. weight with an engine of more than 
6 litres piston displacement. This has 
been accomplished by design and by the 
use of light, costly alloys—by an alli- 
ance of aviation and automobile prac- 
tice. The engine has a light-alloy 
cylinder casting, liners, two overhead 
camshafts, and a displacement type 
blower mounted vertically at the rear. 
The frame members are tubular, the 
body is built on the lines of an airplane 
fuselage, the longitudinal members of 
which are used to carry water from the 
front radiator to the rear engine. With 
all the mechanism at the rear of the 
driver, there is no difficulty in getting 
an exceedingly low-built car, thus nul- 
lifying the effect of the minimum width 
rule. Independent torsion-bar suspen- 
sion is used throughout on the latest 
models, although when first produced 
these cars had a_ broad 
spring at the rear. 
Mercedes is more orthodox in design, 
with a straight-eight engine having 
steel cylinders and welded steel jackets, 


transverse 
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the piston displacement probably being 
in the neighborhood of 250 cu. in. The 
engine has two overhead camshafts, 
timing gear at the rear, and a vertical 
displacement-type blower in front, de- 
livering air under pressure to a couple 
of duplicate carbureters. 

Suspension is independent all round, 
use being made of coil springs con- 
tained in a transverse tube for the 
front, and of a broad transverse spring 
at the rear. The four-speed transmis- 
sion is combined with the differential 
and is attached to tubular cross frame 
members. 

The evolution of Alfa Romeo design 
can be traced in the different cars sent 
to Roosevelt Raceway. The “mono- 
posto” to be driven by Sommer has a 
straight-eight engine of about 190 cu. 
in., the transmission combined with the 
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engine and two diagonal drive shafts, 
allowing the driver to be seated low 
in the angle formed by the two shafts 
Springs are semi-elliptic all round. 

The three cars sent over by the 
Scuderia Ferrari, and designed by En- 
gineer Jano, are 12-cylinder models of 
250 cu. in. piston displacement, having 
independent suspension front and rear 
and the transmission combined with the 
rear axle. These three cars, to be 
driven by Nuvolari, Brivio and Farina, 
have been remarkably successful in this 
year’s racing and have never been 
beaten except by Auto Union and Mer- 
cedes. Probably one of the straight- 


cight jobs will be brought over for 
practice and as a reserve car. 

The features of the 12-cylinder Alfa 
Romeos are cylinder blocks in Duralfa 
alloy, 


two overhead camshafts per 





(Above) The straight- 
eight Alfa Romeo en- 
tered at the Roosevelt 
Raceway has _ indepen- 
dent suspension 





Two views of the 12-cylinder Alfa- 
Romeo. 
the compressor, magneto in front 
















aa 


a 


la 


The right view showing 


and central steering 
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Foreign Cars on American Tracks 


Driver Engine 
T. Nuvolari 


Alfa Romeo 12-cyl. 
Count Brivio 


supercharged, 250 


Transmis. Suspension 


4-speed, on rear Independent front, 








axle rear; hydraulic 
Dr. Parina cu. ‘in, and coil springs 
front, semi-ellip- 
tics rear 
R. Sommer Alfa Romeo straight 4-speed, engine Rigid axles; 2 di- 
eight, super- unit agonal drive 
charged, 201 cu. shafts 
in. 
P. Etancelin Maserati V-eight, 4-speed, on rear Independent front, 
Raph supercharged, 258 axle rear; torsion bars 
cu. in. front; semi-ellip- 
tics rear 
Wimille Bugatti straight 4-speed, engine Front axle divided, 
eight, 285 cu. in., unit flexibly united; 
supercharged. rigid axle rear, 4 
elliptic springs 
B. Lewis Bugatti straight 4-speed, engine Rigid axles front, 
eight, 201 cu. in., unit rear; % elliptics 
supercharged. front, 4 elliptics 
rear 
Lord Howe E.R.A. six-cylinder, 4-speed, engine Rigid axles front, 
Fairfield 91.5 cu. in., super- unit rear; % elliptics 
charged. front, rear 
Gardener Maserati six-cylin- 4-speed, engine Independent sus - 
der, 91.5 cu. in., unit pension front, 
supercharged. rigid axle rear; 
torsion _ bars 
front, % elliptics 
rear 
cylinder block, with valves seating 


direct on the alloy metal, timing gear 
at the rear, a Roots-type blower in 
front, and magneto in front. The 
power developed is in excess of 400 
h.p. In the case of the eight-cylinder 
model the timing gear is in the centre 
and the crankshaft is in two parts, 
assembled by flasks. Plain bearings 
are used throughout, and lubrication is 
by means of a feed pump and a scav- 
enger pump, the oil being passed 
through aviation-type coolers on the 
side of the frame. 

The four-speed transmission has been 
removed to the rear axle, and although 
two semi-elliptic springs are used, the 
driving wheels are independent. At 
the front end the independent suspen- 
sion is really a development of the 
Dubonnet type, but without the axle 
originally made use of on some of the 
Alfa Romeos. The steering is cen- 
trally mounted, for although the bodies 
are two-man width, the cars never 
race with a mechanic aboard. 

Philippe Etancelin is racing with 
one of the 1936 V-8 Maseratis equipped 
with a 90 deg. V-8 engine of 4244 ce. 
(258 cu. in), weighing 430 Ib., and 
giving 400 h.p. at 5500 r.pm. The 
cylinder blocks, which are interchange- 
able, are in steel, with two overhead 
camshafts for each and two valves per 
cylinder. Tubular rods are used, tim- 
ing gear is at the rear, and lubrication 
is high pressure, with a feed and a 
scavenger pump. 
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The front wheels are independently 
sprung by means of torsion bars, and 
there is’ direct control of each front 
wheel, without the use of a transverse 
tie rod. Examined externally, the rear 
suspension appears to be of the normal 


Below is Philippe 
Etancelin in his 
V-8 Maserati. At 
the right can be 
seen the torsion 
bar suspension and 
ventilated brakes 





type, for semi-elliptic springs are used. 
In reality the driving wheels are inde- 
pendently sprung, for the four speed 
transmission and the differential are 
mounted on the chassis, with spherical 
joints for the drive shafts. 

The rear transmission has the ad- 
vantage of allowing the driver to be 
seated low and of reducing the height 
of the car, the maximum height being 
$5 inch. Weight without tires is 1620 
lb., while in full racing equipment, 
with tanks full and driver aboard, the 
weight is 2420 lb., giving a ratio of 4.05 
lb. per horsepower on the one hand 
and 6.05 on the other. 

In addition to the cars built under 
the international formula, several 91 
cu. in. jobs will race on Roosevelt Race- 
way. These compromise the English 
E.R.A.’s and the Italian Maseratis. 
They are of less advanced design than 
the bigger cars, but are interesting as 
examples of the type of car developed 
under European road-racing conditions. 

Little is known of the new 4700 cc. 
Bugatti with which Wimille will rep- 
resent the French firm. The engine 
is declared to give 400 hp. Independent 
suspension is not employed, but the 
front axle is cut in two and the halves 
are flexibly united, thus allowing of 
a slight relative movement. 

Built for road racing conditions, the 
European cars have many points in 
common which differentiate them from 
American track cars. Rapid accelera- 


tion and deceleration are more essen- 
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front drive. 


tial than maximum speed. 
find a general use of the Roots-type 
blower, four-speed transmissions, and 


Thus we 


powerful brakes. The diameter of 
brake drums is limited only by the 
size of the wheels. All brakes are ven- 
tilated by means of an air scoop in 
front and an air release at the rear 
of the brake flask. Hydraulic control 
is used in nearly all cases. Bugatti has 
cast magnesium wheels, with wire 
spokes, wheel and drum forming one 
piece. Brake shoes are also quick de- 
tachable, without the use of tools, so 
that drums and shoes can be changed 
in a pit stop of one minute. 

Wire spoke wheels with duralumin 
rims are used by Alfa Romeo and 
Maserati. In nearly all cases the fuel 
has an alcohol base. There being no 
limit on quantity, consumption is high, 
rarely being better than 4 miles to the 
gallon. Big-capacity tanks are carried 
in consequence, but in a 400-mile race 
there will be two pit stops for gas. 
Although not coming to America and 
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Count Trossi in his special 8- 
cylinder supercharger two-stroke 
Below is another 
view more in detail showing the 
suspension and ventilated brakes 
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not fitting into the 1650-lb. rule, the 
twin-engine Alfa Romeo is interesting 
as a European racing development. This 
car was produced in order to meet the 
German competition on very fast road 
circuits, such as the one at Tripoli, 
where the free for all rule was applied. 

Built at the suggestion of Engineer 
Bazzi, who will have charge of the 
Ferrari team in the United States, the 
ear has two eight-cylinder engines, 
each of 2905 cc., one being in front of 
and the other behind the driver. Each 
engine develops 270 h.p. at 5500 r.p.m., 
giving a total horsepower of 540 for 
a weight of 2880 lb. with tanks filled 
and driver aboard. 

The engines follow lines of construc- 
tion adopted by Alfa Romeo for several 
years, with Duralfa alloy cylinders in 
two blocks united by the central timing 
gear, the crankshaft in two parts, with 
two compressors mounted fore and aft 
on the left hand side, and oil pumps 
driven from the center. 

The transmission is mounted on the 















forward engine, and at right angles to 
the primary shaft of the three-speed 
transmission there is a longitudinal 
shaft uniting the two engines. The 
coupling to the flywheel is of the in- 
ternal-gear type, and the transmission 
is by constant-mesh pinions.. While 
the two engines are synchronized, they 
can be uncoupled for ease in starting 
up or in case of the breakdown of one 
of the units. 

Some very clever work has been done 
in mounting the second engine in the 
tail of the car, where it takes the place 
of the usual fuel tanks. As a conse- 
quence the gasoline tanks are mounted 
longitudinally on the outside of the 
frame members. The front wheels are 
independently sprung by the Dubonnet 
system, while at the rear there is a 
system of independent suspension by 
the use of semi-elliptic springs. A 
single radiator mounted in front is used 
te cool the two engines. 

Hydraulic brakes are used, with 
Duralfa drums and shoes lined with 
Ferodo. This car was successful on 
fast circuits, but in long-distance races 
tires were the limiting factor. 

Count Trossi, founder of the Ferrari 
racing organization and until recently 
its financial backer, has produced a 
race car which, if brought to Roosevelt 
Raceway, will undoubtedly attract con- 
siderable attention. A seven-cylinder, 
radial, air-cooled, supercharged, two- 
stroke of about 366 cu. in. piston dis- 
placement, is made use of, and is 
mounted in front of a tapering circu- 
lar-section chassis. The front wheels 
are both drivers and steerers, with 
torsion-bar suspension, while the rear 
wheels are naturally trailers, also with 
torsion-bar suspension. 

The construction has the advantage 
of decreased weight and of very low 
height. Trossi is stated to have spent 
$50,000 on the design and construction 
of this car, and although it has not 
competed in open races, it has given 
very promising results in trials and in 
record attempts. 
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Much Ado About Much 


HE charge that the New Deal is 

tainted with Communism, aired and 
broadcast by the aging but still vigor- 
ous Mr. Hearst, has met with a num- 
ber of distinct responses. Mr. Roosevelt 
was sufficiently concerned to anticipate 
the Hearst charge with a White House 
denial. If added evidence is necessary 
that the charge scored a direct hit it 
is provided by the emphatic disclaimer 
uttered by the President in his address 
to the Democratic state convention at 
Syracuse. If the charge has no founda- 
tion the President and his supporters 
are making a prodigious but unneces- 
sary rebuttal. In this connection it is 
well to bear in mind that people are 
far more irritated by deserved reflec- 
tions than by criticism which has no 
warrant in the facts. The furious re- 
tort invariably confesses vulnerability 
and in this instance the charge of 
Communism seems to provoke a verita- 
ble froth of indignation at the White 
House. 


The Right 


At the extreme right may be found 
earnest citizens who, like the peda- 
gogue Wirth, have long since concluded 
that the braintrusters are the kept in- 
tellectuals of Moscow. The reyelation 
that comrade Browder advises mem- 
bers in good standing of the Com- 
munist party that they may support 
Roosevelt without violating their party 
oath is merely supporting proof of the 
original suspicion. 


The Middle 


In between may be found thousands 
of citizens who are not a little puzzled 
by the booming charge and counter- 
charge of the opposing parties. When 
Roosevelt says that he is not a Com- 
munist he is correct. When Hearst 
charges that Communists will support 
the President in the forthcoming elec- 
tion Hearst is right. The confusion is 
due to a failure to join a direct issue 
and also to fine but extremely impor- 
tant distinctions. Hearst has not 
charged that the President is a Com- 
munist. The President has not denied 
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that the Communists are supporting 
him. Neither have the Communists. 


Where the New Deal Comes In 


The matter becomes somewhat 
clearer if we examine the objects of 
Communism and the means by which 
those objects are to be attained. Com- 
munism breeds upon social discontent. 
If the culture from which the effective 
virus of Communism may develop does 
not exist the radical evangelist does 
not hesitate to create it. What is this 
culture and where does the New Deal 
come in? 


The Guilt of the Successful 


Communism preaches that capitalism 
is based upon exploitation, i. e., the 
use of human services by the privi- 
leged without adequate compensation. 
The failure to give the worker his just 
due enables the exploiter to retain for 
himself much more than he rightfully 
deserves. Since all value, in the theory 
of Communism, is created by labor any 
excess which the employer retains is 
taken from the hide of the worker. 
The wealth of the capitalist is simply 
the crystallized accumulations drained 
from the efforts of workers. The 
equitable title to this really belongs to 
the worker. It is for this reason that 
the Communist contemplates the con- 
fiscation of wealth without’ the 
faintest qualms of conscience. It is 
merely a tardy rendering of jus- 
tice and not at all the larcenous seiz- 
ure which the enemies of the prole- 
tariat represent it to be. It would 
seem therefore than an assault upon 
wealth even though carried on by a 
group and a leader who do not them- 
selves profess the true faith is a step 
in the right direction. Some of these 
capitalists are tough birds and when 
their ill gotten gains are returned to 
the proletariat, raise an awful hue and 
ery. It is the part of good strategy to 
let some one else do the dirty work. 
The New Deal with its palpable dis- 
crimination against the well to do, its 
penalization of size and “smearing” of 


The Horizons of Business 


By Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


the successful is doing one of the nec- 
essary preliminary jobs of Com- 
munism. 


Progressive Misery 


The culture of Communism can de- 
velop adequate virulence only in the 
presence of widespread discontent. Nu- 
merically powerful social groups must 
be persuaded that they have been ex- 
ploited, that their lot is wretched and 
that no patching of the existing social 
order can possibly remedy their condi- 
tion. Karl Marx postulated the pro- 
gressive misery of the working man, 
a result of his exploitation by the em- 
ployer. It is this increasing wretched- 
ness which ultimately generates the 
desperation, courage and violence nec- 
essary to uproot the old order. In a 
country that has more motor cars than 
all the rest of the world combined, 
which boasts of more than sixteen mil- 
lion home owners, a little less than 
four million farmers. who own their 
farms, 123 million life insurance pol- 
icies, 63 million bank accounts and 
from 12 to 15 million security owners, 
the task of the revolutionist is by no 
means simple. 

Russia has enjoyed Communism for 
almost a generation. In Moscow a prac- 
tising physician gets $8 a month. In 
this country any skilled worker can 
earn as much and more in a day. To 
persuade the latter to abandon what 
he has in order to attain the bliss of 
Communism requires’ eloquence, a 
heavy hand and the help of circum- 
stances. Now if the established govern- 
ment proceeds to preach the doctrine 
of discontent the task of the social 
evangel is simplified. For three and a 
half years “the best voice in radio” 
has railed against the princes of privi- 
lege and drooled sympathy for the op- 
pressed workingman. He has done a 
better job here than the Communists 
could possibly do. As long as he is 
doing such excellent preliminary spade 
work why bother about the authenticity 
of his faith? 


The Will to Shed Blood 


In addition to blunting the conscience 
of the citizen against mass brigandry 
(Turn to page 497, please) 
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Lincoln Zephyr 1937 sedan model, showing improvement in 


front-end appearance. 


r NHE Lincoln Zephyr enters its 
second year basically unchanged, 
but smarter in outward appear- 

ance and improved in interior treat- 
ment. A few mechanical changes have 
been made also, most important among 
which are a rearrangement of the lug- 
gage compartment so it can be reached 
through the rear-deck hatch, and a new 
steering system. 

The car remains of the all-steel weld- 
ed bridge-truss type, without a separate 
chassis in the usual sense of the term. 
Front-axle and rear-axle assemblies are 
attached to the body itself. The trans- 
verse springs are mounted forward of 
the front, and back of the rear axle, 
and while the wheelbase is 122 in., the 
spring base is 133 in. Brakes are of 


the cable-controlled, mechanical type, 
and the spoked pressed steel wheels 
carry 7.00X 16-in. tires. 

There are now horizontal strips of 
bright chromium on the sharp-nosed 
radiator grille, ornamenting it, and 
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Lincoln 


Access to the lug- 

gage space is now 
through a rear- 
deck hatchway. 


similar strips border the hood louvres. 
A body stripe is carried along the car 
from front to back below the belt line. 
Interior fittings are new. Seats are 
upholstered in a new pleated design, in 
either broadcloth or cord. Door treat- 
ment is in panel design, with narrow 


Instrument panel 
of the 1937 
Zephyr. The grille 
encloses the space 
reserved for a car 
heater and a 
radio. 






Zephyr 


enters 1937 market with 
refinements of body style 


and 


interior treatment 





chromium strips bordering the pleated 
panels. 

Probably the most striking feature 
of the interior is the instrument panel 
design, which includes an inclosed grille 
extending down to the top of the trans- 
mission and is intended to screen the 
installation of a car heater and a radio. 
Both the panel and the grille are fin- 
ished in the body color. Garnish mold- 
ings have a wood grain. 

Glove compartments are fitted at each 
end of the instrument panel. They 
flank the instrument group, which is 
centered about the middle of the panel 
and the top of the grille. In the middle 
of the panel is a 100-mile speedometer 
and below it in the top of the grille a 
large electric clock. Engine recording 
instruments are arranged in two ver- 
tical inset panels, one at each side of 
the two large dials. 


(Turn to page 497, please) 
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Evaluating Lubricating Oils 


N a paper presented to the Chem- 

ical Engineering Congress of the 
World Power Conference held in Lon- 
don some time ago, H. I. Waterman 
and J. J. Leendertse described a new 
method of evaluating the chemical com- 
position of lubricating oils from their 
physical properties, the intention being 
to permit systematic investigation of 
the relationship between the chemical 
nature and the more important tech- 
nical properties of the oil. Stated 
briefly, the method makes it possible 
to determine how many carbon atoms 
in mineral oil are present in the form 
of aromatic rings, naphthenic rings, 
and paraffinic chains. It is based on 
the use of the Lorentz-Lorents expres- 
sion, for the molecular refraction of 
n — 1 m 
n’® + 2 ad 

In this expression n is the refractive 
index, m the molecular weight of the 
hydrocarbon, and d the density. It is 
possible to calculate the molecular re- 
fraction of a definite saturated hydro- 
earbon from the atomic refractions and 
the number of carbon and hydrogen 
atoms in the molecules. The value of 
the molecular refraction of a standard 
saturated hydrocarbon therefore indi- 
cates also its ultimate composition, as 
a change in the C/H ratio involves a 
change in the molecular refraction. 
This method covers the case of mix- 
tures of saturated hydrocarbons, but 
as most commercial lubricating oils 
eontain also aromatic hydrocarbons, it 
is necessary to eliminate the influence 
of the unsaturation. The aromatic con- 
tent can be determined by ascertaining 
the aniline point (the separating tem- 
perature of equal volumes of oil and 
aniline) before and after hydrogena- 
tion. Hydrogenation is usually effected 
by heating the oil at 575 deg. F. in 
hydrogen under high pressure, with 
nickel or kieselguhr as a catalyst. By 
this method a Pennsylvania base lubri- 
eating oil was found by the authors to 
be composed of 7 per cent aromatic 
rings, 13 per cent naphthenic rings, 
and 80 per cent paraffinic chains. 


saturated hydrocarbons: 


Aircraft Engines 


Aircraft Engines: Theory, Analysis, De- 
sign and Operation, by Arthur B, Domo- 
noske and Volney C. Finch, Professors of 
Mechanical Engineering, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

T is a good many years since a text- 

book on aircraft engines has ap- 
peared in the United States, and in 
view of the rapid advancement in the 
design of such engines, particularly 
during the past decade, the appearance 
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of this work by Professors Domonoske 
and Finch is quite timely. It is intended 
primarily as a textbook for engineering 
courses, and the numerous problems 
given at the end of each chapter should 
prove a valuable feature in this connec- 
tion. However, the collection of mate- 
rial, in handy form, on recent advances 
in aircraft engine practice should make 
it valuable also to those engaged in the 
production and operation of aircraft 
engines. 

The book covers only the basic theory 
and principles of aircraft engines and 
does not go into details of design, being 





intended as one of three volumes to be 
used as texts for a complete course 
eon aircraft engines, the other twe vol- 
umes covering design and engine dy- 
namics respectively. 

There are ten chapters in the vol- 
ume, as follows: Chapter I, Introduc- 
tion (Types of Engines, Trends in De- 
sign, Engine Characteristics) ; II, Basic 
Theory; III, Engine Cycles; IV, Petro- 
leum Fuels and Their Explosive Reac- 
tion; V, Detonation and Anti-Deto- 
nants; VI, Combustion Processes in 
Aircraft Engines; VII, Thermal Ef- 
ficiency; VIII, Supercharging; IX, 
Waste Heat and Cooling; X, Testing of 
Aircraft Engines. 

The text is very readable and is well 
illustrated. 


Autothermic Type Piston 


(Correction) 


N our description of the Auto- 

thermic type piston, it was stated 
that the steel inserts are paralleled 
by aluminum over their entire length, 
but the sectional illustrations accom- 
panying the article did not bear out 
this statement, showing the steel 
paralleled by aluminum only over part 
of its length in one case. This was due 
to the fact that in the original blue 
print from which the drawing for the 
illustration was made, the section was 
not taken straight across the piston, 
but along a broken line. A corrected 
sectional view of the piston is shown 
herewith. 

Also, in describing the method of 
machining up the master cam for turn- 
ing the piston oval, the impression was 





given that the work was mounted in 
the grinder and the wheel reciprocated 
by the eccentric. The actual arrange- 
ment is the other way around. The 
wheel rotates around a stationary axis 
and the work is reciprocated by means 
of the eccentric and the fixture illus- 
trated. 





Higher Freight Rates Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered suspension until May 
1, 1937, of increased rail rates on 
automobiles shipped for export through 
the ports of New Orleans, Halifax, 


N. S., and other points. A public hear- 
ing will be arranged on the contention 
of New York interests that rates on 
the old scale discriminated against the 
port of New York. 


Cross section of Nelson Bohnalite Autothermic Type piston. 
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A view in the “Valley of the Giants” at the Dodge plant 
during recent revamping for production of 1937 models 


It Stretches 


A one-piece front fender, bigger, 
deeper, and with more turnunder at the 
front, is being produced for the com- 
ing season by a car manufacturer who 
introduced a similar design last year. 
This is easily one of the toughest metal 
stretching jobs that has ever been 
tackled. Its -early production stages 
have been attended by the usual prob- 
lems of cracked shells, torn edges, and 
edge wrinkles on the fenders that go 
through without tearing. However, by 
the time this item will have been pub- 
lished everything will be straightened 
out. Later in the season, visitors to 
the press shop will have nothing to 
marvel at, and will miss most of the 
drama and headaches that go with un- 
usual developments. 


Sand Blasted 


Pangborn, with the aid‘ of one of the 
big foundries that has modernized once 
again for 1937 production, has installed 
the first of a new line of sand-blasting 
equipment for automatically cleaning 
large castings such as cylinder blocks. 
The castings come in on an overhead 
monorail, index automatically at the 
blasting station, and then emerge in 
better shape than has been possible 
ever before. Complete details of the 
installation will be available very soon. 





All Steel 


True to the predictions made last 
Fall, all-steel bodies will predominate 
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on 1937 offerings. While the tool and 
die costs have been high, the amortiza- 
tion probiem has been licked by using 
the same body for an entire line of 
cars. 


Prop Shafts 


As we see more of the new cars we 
note that there has been an almost 
unprecedented activity in universal 
joint and propeller shaft design. So 
far almost every car we have seen has 
a different type of joint or shaft con- 
struction. 


Door Handles 


Even the small percentage of acci- 
dents said to have resulted from con- 
tact with sharp-pointed external hard- 
ware has been instrumental in produc- 
ing a change in hardware design on 
certain cars. Several makes, noted 
thus far, curve the outer ends of ex- 
ternal door handles so that the tip 
practically touches the door panel. 


Show Place 


On occasion the machinery manu- 
facturers have wondered whether it is 
desirable to add to the cost of modern 
machinery, the expense of refinements 
in styling and quality of exterior finish. 
To-put it another way, is it sufficient 
to build a machine that can produce 
precision work at lowest possible cost 
since that is the function of a machine, 
or is it just as essential to style the 
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machine and give it eye-appeal. Mr. 
W. J. Cameron gave the answer, at 
least to this writer’s satisfaction, dur- 
ing his talk on the first Sunday Even- 
ing Hour of the 1936-1937 series. 
Statistics just collected, indicate that 
over 3,000,000 visitors—present and 
potential car owners—were guests of 
the Ford Motor Co. during the last 
summer season. Three million people 
were interested in a first hand view 
of a motor car plant. To make the 
right impression on laymen and even 
technical people, the plant layout must 
be attractive and the machinery must 
have the modern eye appeal. It’s an 
open secret that Ford has had these 
‘deals in view for many years and the 
plant certainly reflects this influence. 


One Piece 


Now that the technique of stretch- 
ing metal for one-piece front fenders 
is a little better known, we learn that 
another car manufacturer will .adopt 
this feature for 1937 production. As 
you know, Buick had a huge one-piece 
fender last year. We can’t say much 
about plans for 1937, but we can as- 
sure you that the fender is going to 
be bigger and better and deeper. 


Tubular Frames 


One of the biggest producers will be 
using formed tubular frames for sedan 
and coach body seats for 1937. This is 
said to reduce cost materially and 
saves about 26 pounds of weight per 
ear. An organization interested in this 
development tells us that this is a defi- 
nite trend.—J. G. 
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Drilling and Tapping 


4-Way, 25-Spindle Machine 
Developed by Foote-Burt 


A four-way, 25-spindle, combination 
drilling and tapping machine to be used 
for drilling, chamfering and tapping 
an automotive part was developed re- 
cently by the Foote-Burt Co., Cleve- 
land. 

The machine has four heads; the 
upper, left hand and rear heads are 
mounted on hydraulic feed drilling 
units. The upper unit has ways 16 in. 
wide, and the left hand and rear units 
have ways 10 in. wide. The right hand 
head is mounted on a lead screw tap- 
ping unit with ways 10 in. wide. 

All units are electrically controlled 
and are started by means of a push 
button. Each unit goes through its in- 
dividual cycle and returns to the start- 
ing point where it remains until the 
push button is again operated. 

Fixtures for holding the parts being 
machined are mounted on a four-posi- 
tion, circular, indexing table; three 
parts being loaded at each station. 

The upper head performs three oper- 
ations on each part: drilling at the sec- 
ond station, boring at the third station 
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Semi - automatic 
DeWalt metal cut- 
ting machine 


and line reaming at the fourth station. 
In each cycle of the machine the four 
heads perform six separate operations 
on each part. 


Foote-Burt combi- 
nation drilling and 
tapping machine 


Speed Control 


Device Provides Ready Regulation 
Of Passenger Car Top Speed 


The Saf-T-Lok speed control de- 
signed for passenger car use has been 
announced by the Monarch Governor 
Co., Detroit. With this device the car 
owner can lower the top speed at which 
his car can be operated to any prede- 
termined point. 

The control lock is mounted on the 
instrument panel, while the automatic 
speed control is installed between the 
carburetor and the manifold. In one 
position of the control ‘knob the speed 
of the car is set at the maximum 
selected, in the other, the control unit 
is completely out of operation, permit- 
ting full speed. 


Metal Cutting 


Semi-Automatic DeWalt Machine 
For Light Section Material 


A semi-automatic metal cutting ma- 
chine for cutting light section material 
is now being manufactured by DeWalt 
Products Corp., Lancaster, Pa. 

The machine illustrated was de- 
signed primarily for cutting light wall 
tubing. It is equipped with a 7%-hp. 
motor which drives a 16-in. hollow 
ground metal cutting saw blade at 3600 
r.p.m. 

After material is manually started 
into the feed jaws it is automatically 
pushed against a length stop, clamped 
simultaneously on both sides of the saw 
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kerf by a four-jaw automatic vise, and 
cut off. The saw then draws back, the 
stop lifts, the stock feed mechanism 
pushes another section of the material 
into the vise—displacing the stock cut 
off—and the process is repeated. 

It is said that this machine will cut 
off 6-in. pieces of light wall tubing 
with a diameter of 2 in., at the rate 
of 28 cuts per min., averaging a little 
more than two sec. per cut. 


Milling 
New Cincinnati Machine Is Larger 
And Heavier 


A machine for milling small to me- 
dium size work pieces run in tool room 
or job lot quantities is being manu- 
factured by the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati. The No. 2-MH 
is of the same general design as the 
Cincinnati L-type, except that it is 
larger and heavier throughout. The 
rectangular overarm is provided with 
a pilot wheel for adjusting it to posi- 
tion, resulting in more convenient and 
quicker set-ups. 

Many safety features protect both 
the operator and the machine. All ro- 
tating shafts are guarded, hand cranks 
do not rotate while the power feed is 
engaged, and the spindle brake stops 
the cutter immediately when the start- 
ing lever is pulled down. For the ma- 
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Inclinable 
Press 


chine: lock pins in the cross and ver- 
tical feed levers prevent the operator 
from moving the wrong one, a two-way 
locking device prevents the spindle re- 
verse lever from being moved acciden- 


The No. 2-MH 
Cincinnati milling 
machine 
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tally, and a safety gear prevents over- 
loading the machine. 

Ranges are 28 in. longitudinal table 
travel, 10 in. cross travel, and 19 in. 
and 18 in. vertical travel, respectively, 
for the plain and universal machines. 
Fifteen spindle speeds range from 23 
to 1200 r.p.m. Twelve feeds are avail- 
able and the standard longitudinal feed 
range is % in. to 30 in. per min. 

All speed and feed changes are ef- 
fected through sliding gears on integral 
3-key shafts. The entire spindle drive 
is mounted on anti-friction bearings; 
the spindle itself being mounted on 
double rows of anti-friction bearing, 
front and rear, with a self-compensat- 
ing rear bearing. 

Universal machines are equipped 
with a 10-in. universal dividing head 
and a totally inclosed driving mech- 
anism for milling helixes ranging 
from 2% in. to 100 in. lead. If shorter 
leads are desired, an auxiliary reduc- 
ing gear bracket can be supplied pro- 
ducing leads of % in. to 100 in. 


Inclinable Press 


Heavy-Duty, Adjustable Stroke 
Machine By Bliss 


The E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
offers a heavy-duty, adjustable stroke 
inclinable press. It is an addition to 
the “Bliss-Consolidated” line, built by 
the Consolidated Press Div., Hastings, 
Mich. 

(Turn to next page please) 
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The press is single geared and ar- 
ranged for direct-connected motor 
drive. The stroke is adjustable to 2 in., 
4 in. and 6 in., with a die space of 
19 in. for 2 in. stroke, 18 in. for the 
4 in. stroke and 17 in. for the 6 in. 
stroke. An adjustable eccentric is 
locked rigidly in place by a patented 
rolling key device and the adjustment 
is very convenient to make. 

The machine operates at 40 strokes 
per min. when geared and may be ar- 
ranged for optional geared and non- 
geared operation in special cases. 


In Mechanics Roller Bearing 
Universe! Joints, integral keys 
transmit the torque. These keys, 
not bolts or screws, do the driv- 
ing. Design is simple and com- 
pact, machining highly accurate, 
balance assured, lubrication 
Provision generous, assembling 
simple. Mechanics Roller Bear- 
ing Universal Joints are rugged, 
dependable, economical.’ Used 
in leading passenger cars, trucks 
and busses. Investigate. Write, 
today, for complete information 
on Mechanics Universal Joints. 


Small Parts Milling 


Hardinge Precision Machine For 
Bench Mounting 


A precision vertical milling machine 
with ball bearing spindle construction 
for high spindlé speeds is being manu- 
factured by Hardinge Brothers, Inc., 
Elmira, N. Y. The machine is Por bench 
mounting and is designed to simplify 
intricate milling operations on small 
parts. 

Spindle construction embodies pre- 
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| nounced production of the 


| use of a new 


| filled with Multocell. 
| through an inlet near the bottom of the 
| casing. 
| tween the casing and the perforated 
| metal cover of the filter unit and is 


| pressure. 
| tube running through the filter element 
through which it flows out into the en- 
| gine oil stream. 


Hardinge milling machine 


cision preloaded ball bearings of the 
double row type. An electrical driving 
unit is mounted under the bench to pro- 
vide eight spindle speeds up to 5000 
r.p.m. 

The table working surface is 12 in. 


| by 3% in. Micrometer controlled travel 
of the table is: longitudinal 5% in.; 


transverse 3% in.; vertical 5% in. The 


| vertical head has a %-in. collet capac- 


ity for holding milling cutters and the 
index heads are % in. or % in. collet 
capacity. 


Oil Filtration 


New Medium Claimed To Have 
High Absorption Properties 


Motor Improvements, Inc., has an- 
N-type 
Purolator. The efficacy claimed for the 
Purolator is said to result from the 
filtering medium, a 
vegetable product called Multocell. 
Multocell reportedly has such proper- 
ties of absorption that it continues to 
retain contamination taken from the 
oil passing through it to a point where 


| the oil itself will not pass. 


The filter consists of an outer casing 


| of steel inside of which is placed the 


filtering unit, a perforated metal case 
Oil is admitted 


It passes into the space be- 


forced through the filter under engine 
It emerges into a central 


The filter element is sealed into metal 


| flanges near the bottom of the filter 
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POURING A HEAT OF ELECTRIC FURNACE STEEL AT THE BETHLEHEM PLANT OF BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


See Bethlehem Advances at the Metal Show 


Execrric furnace steels, sheets, strip, wire and the 


processes that make them, will be incorporated in 
Bethlehem’s exhibit at the National Metal Expo- 
sition in Cleveland’s Public Auditorium, October 
1g to 23. Located at the head of Aisle F, the Beth- 
lehem booth shows concisely the great care and 
strict control which govern the production of 
quality steel products. 


Here you will see some of the contributions 


Bethlehem has made to advances and improve- 
ments in the manufacture of steels for the ever- 
increasing demands of industry. You will see, too, 
the ways in which Bethlehem has been geared to 
increased production—the steps which this organi- 
zation has taken to be able to supply the improved 
grades and forms of steel required by every branch 
of modern industry. Outstanding features of the 


Bethlehem exhibit are described on the next page. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 





In Bethlehem’s Exhibit 
at the National Metal Exposition 


B erscenem Steel Company’s services as a producer of steel for virtually every purpose and the contributions 
made by this organization to further advances in fine steel making will be graphically illustrated in the exhibit 
of processes and products at the National Metal Exposition. Even a casual inspection of the murals, motion 


pictures and products which make up the exhibit will reveal the scope of Bethlehem’s production facilities and 
ability to meet the varied demands of industry. 


Continuous Strip-Sheet Mill Operation 


Highlight of the exhibit will be the moving panorama of key operations 
in the production of the flat-rolled steel that is increasingly important 
to modern manufacturing. Painted in Bethlehem’s continuous strip- 
sheet mill at Lackawanna, the scenes give an excellent idea of the way 
in which Bethlehem is geared to meet the demands of industry for 
steel sheets and strip. Synchronized with the panorama of mill opera- 
tions is a working model of one of the battery of 26 modern box-anneal- 
ing furnaces at this mill. 





The Making of Alloy Steel 


A new talking picture, ““The Making of Alloy Steel,” shows in detail the 
painstaking care and the craftsmanship that go into Bethlehem’s pro- 
duction of alloy steel. The picture conducts you step by step through 
the various manufacturing processes and gives an excellent idea 
of the strict metallurgical control that fits these steels for the high 
responsibilities which they carry in airplanes, automobiles and other 


applications. It shows the manufacture of a quality product on a 
tonnage basis. 


Wire — and the Bethanizing Process 

“Wire,” another new talking picture shown in the Bethlehem exhibit, 
tells the story of wire-making from ore dock to finished products. The 
bethanizing process, which applies a uniformly thick, highly ductile 
coating of 99.99 per cent pure zinc to steel wire, is an important and 
interesting part of this picture. Interesting, too,—and conclusive proof 
of the high purity of the bethanized coating—is the acid test in which 
a piece of bethanized wire is immersed in a beaker of sulphuric acid 
without being affected in the slightest degree. 


Examples of Bethlehem improvements in steel products 
The castings, deep-drawn sheets, strip and examples of applications of Bethalon and Bethadur 
(stainless steels), also parts of the Bethlehem exhibit, show some of the cases in which Bethlehem’s 
continuous research and experiment have borne fruit in the definite improvement of various products. 
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casing by a heavy cork gasket. This 
provides a seal between the unfiltered 
oil outside the element and the filtered 
oil passing through the outlet pipe as 
oil enters the filter just above this 
gasket, under engine pressure, and ex- 
erts a downward pressure on the gasket 
at all times when the engine is in oper- 
ation. 


Lincoln Zephyr Enters 
1937 Market 


(Continued from page 489) 


Bodies are fitted with the Ford-Lin- 
clear-vision ventilation system. 
Rear-quarter windows of the sedan, 
which are of the casement type, may be 
swung open to provide additional air 
circulation if desired. The luggage 
space in reached through the rear-deck 
hatchway. When the deck is lifted the 
spare tire and its supporting rack are 
revealed. 

The four body types this year include 


a four-door sedan, a two-door coupe- | 


sedan, a new three-passenger coupe, 
and a town limousine, which latter was 
added to the line early last summer. 
The single seat of the coupe is amply 
wide for three adults. Each section of 
the divided seat-back is hinged and can 
be swung forward to give access to a 
compartment back of the seat that is 
large enough to hold a_ good-sized 
steamer trunk. In the town limousine 
the two compartments are separated by 
a wall with a sliding glass. The 
driver’s compartment is upholstered in 
leather. 


Much Ado About Much 
(Continued from page 484) 


and creating dissatisfaction with his 
lot it is also necessary to stir up an 
active hatred of the business leaders 
who, numerically, are a small minority 
and are physically incapable of with- 
standing a united assault by the work- 
ers. The trouble is that some of these 
fellows have so ingratiated themselves 
with their workers that it is difficult 
to stir the latter to a pitch where they 
would be willing to disembowel their 
employers, rape their females and ex- 
terminate their offspring. To get the 
workers in the proper frame of mind 
long and careful preparation is neces- 
sary. The worker must be impressed 
with the fact that he belongs to an 
inferior class, that his employer be- 
longs to a superior though predatory 
class, that the advantages of the latter 
are purchased with the sweat and dis- 
tress of the former. This educational 
program the New Deal has obligingly 
undertaken. 

Let the President deny the Com- 
munistic label and let us grant the 
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sincerity of the denial. The fact re- 
mains that the New Deal in its open 
animosity to wealth, its propaganda of 
exploitation and mass misery and 
finally its provocation of class antag- 
onism is performing three of the major 
preliminary tasks of Communism. Lit- 
tle wonder that Mr. Browder said 
“Communists can join —in— support- 
ing Roosevelt.” 





Fuel From Russia 
FTER having acquired the retailing 
organization of the Russian petro- 
leum concern Derop early in 1935, the 
Benzol Verband of Bochum, the motor 
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fuel sales organization of the German 
coal industry, has taken over also the 
distributing system of the German- 
Russian naphtha company Derunapht. 
This deal, through which large storage 
facilities come into possession of the 
Benzol Verband, was made with the 
export union for naphtha and naphtha 
products Sojustnest-Export in Moscow. 
Under the terms of the agreement the 
Russians will withdraw from the retail 
motor-fuel market in Germany. How- 
ever, the German market will continue 
to be supplied with Russian petroleum, 
the Benzol Verband, whose retailing 
organization has been strengthened. 











it excellent. 


“Don’t call again till you equal 
DUREZ 77 SB!” 


Beating Durez 77 SB—or many other Durez special molding 
materials—isn’t an easy job, as one car manufacturer's 
testing department can tell you. 

Months ago this manufacturer started molding a new 
mechanical part, experimentally. The first Durez material 
submitted was 77 SB, combining water- and solvent-resis- 
tance, extra-strength and friction-resistance. Tests showed 


Since then, many other competitive materials were tested, 





and to date scores of samples have gone through the testing 
department. The last dozen of them have been so inferior to 
Durez 77 SB that the testing department boys don’t even 
think it’s funny. : 

For molding materials to meet both old and new de- 
mands, always try Durez first. General Plastics, Inc., 210 
Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Choice of the Motor Industry D U oe E Z . 


Plastic 
Materials 
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